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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE WORLD IN OUR DAY: LONDON. 
Observations on the Social and Political State of 
the European People in 1848-9. By Samuel 

Laing. 8vo. Longmans. 

Tas is the second series of Mr. Laing’s “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” but referring more to home than 
to foreign parts than the first series did, is, toour 
judgment, infinitely more important and deserving 
of the public consideration. The author is no 
common writer; none of the servum pecus elass. 
For right or for wrong, for truth or for error, 
he is an original thinker; one of the rarest 
characters among our multitudinous acquain- 
tance, except a fewin science, and very few in 
literature, the fine arts, or anythingelse. It is 
from such men that we learn something, whether 
we agree with or differ from them; and we deem 
it almost impossible that any one person could be 
found to coincide with Mr. Laing in all his 
opinions, for, indeed, they are very strong, 
taking no line of concession or compromise. His 
sie volo, sic jubeo has no allowances for other 
peoples’ ideas; and yet there is no offensive ex 
cathedral intemperance in his manner of announc- 
‘ag and enforcing his own views. We rather 
jike their peremptory challenge; and are not sur- 
-prised that they should have been made the sub- 
ject for remark in the House of Commons. 
There is much in them for reflection. They are 
bold, unreserved, and unflinching. What he 
thinks he says; and his thoughts are of a superior 
order, and his sayings worth listening to. The 
topics are numerous, and most of them of vital 
consequence to mankind at this critical era; and 
we care not if their treatment appears to us to 
be simply curious, tending to error, very theoreti- 
cal, even paradoxical, or founded on most com- 
prehensive knowledge and philosophical acumen 
—we are bound to confess we learn something 
from them all. Yet modestly does the author 
state— 

“The success of the first series of Notes of a 
Traveller proves that a work which has no claim 
o being entertaining, well written, or instructive, 
may, from the advanced state of the public mind 
. in this country, be very favourably received, if it 
be suggestive. Our reading public desires to 
think for itself, not to be thought for; and in 
matters of opinion, speculation, and theory, prefers 
the raw materials to the made-up article. To 
furnish the raw material is the object of the 
following Notes.” 

The great leading features, however, relate to 
the minute subdivision of landed property in 
France and Germany—the almost universal de- 
clension of aristocracy as a social power and sup- 
Port of monarchical government—the substitu- 
“on of functionarism in its stead, (ministers, 

taries of State, and official employés, being 
how what great feudal barons and their lesser com- 
pantone were of old)—the systems of centralisa- 
on and governmental education of the people— 

Sconseription and Landwehr aids to military 
Power, incompatible with habits and practice of 
> ustry,—and other novel elements now grown 
lo growing into potent forces, on the right deve- 
pment and direction of which the future happi- 
hess or misery of Europe depends. 

enter into all or the chief portion of all 
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Gazette for every question. We must, therefore, 
not only choose, but be very concise and desul- 
tory in our remarks on what we select. We 
shall begin with a quotation affecting the Peace 
Society. 

“ Weare,” says Mr. L., “in our social life, arrange- 
ments, and institutions, much more distinct and 
widely apart from the Continental people, since 
the peace and settlement of Europe in 1815, than 
we ever were at any former period of our history. 
The philanthropists who are flattering themselves 
that a peace of thirty years, and an unexampled ex- 
tension of commercial affairs and personal rela- 
tions between individuals of different countries, 
are rapidly assimilating all nations to one com- 
mon type of civilisation, and are bringing on a 
happy period when wars will cease, conventional 
differences will no longer divide nations, and all 
disputes between countries will be settled by 
arbitration at a Peace Congress, are not looking 
at the different elements of society which have 
been growing up on the Continent since the last 
peace,—elements sown in the war, and which are 
only adapted to and preparative for war, and a 
military organisation and spirit of society. We 
are in reality now, in the 19th century, more the 
toto divisi orbe Britanni than we were in the 4th, 
or the 14th. The spirit and principle of our 
social institutions are more different now than 
they were then, from these of the Continental 
people. Whether the new social state on which 
the Continent is entering, or the old in which. 
this country is remaining, be the best adapted for 
the end of all social arrangements, the well-being, 
moral and physical, of the individuals composing 
the social body, is a question not, perhaps, to be 
answered in the present generation. We know, 
indeed, in this country, the ground on which our 
social structure with its economy is standing; we 
know its faults and its merits, its good and its 
bad productions. But the three new elements in 
Continental society,—the division and distribu- 
tion of landed property, functionarism, and the 
Landwehr institution,—are but now beginning to 
expand, and show indications of their fruits. 
Continental people themselves cannot foresee 
what these fruits may be.” 

And in an after chapter he adds— 

“The three new elements which have en- 
tered into, and become predominant in, the 
social system of the Continent since the French 
revolution, viz., the diffusion of landed property 
through the social body, functionarism, and the 
Landwehr institution, have not certainly as yet 
promoted the well-being, liberty, peace, and good 
government of the Continental people. They 
are, it must be confessed, more enslaved by their 
Landwehr service, their functionary system, and 
their educational system, than they were in the 
middle ages under their feudal lords. This is a 
state of society that cannot last. It is unsuitable 
to the requirements of the people of the nine- 
teenth century. Fearful convulsions may be ex- 
pected before the present transition state from 
feudal to liberal social institutions and character 
has settled down permanently, and the new ele- 
ments are cemented together. In the foregoing 
Notes I have endeavoured to explain the nature 
and tendencies of these three elements. They 
are unknown in our social system, and are gene- 
rally overlooked by our travellers on the Conti- 
nent; but in them will be found the key to many 


The | 


of the late social convulsions in Germany, and to 
many future convulsions to which the past are 
but a feeble prelude. The tendency, at the pre- 
sent day, of these new social elements are to a 
retrogression of society in civilisation, liberty, 
well-being, and peace, not to an advance.” 

To nationally encouraged Emigration, the 
author is a strenuous opponent, and the Fine Arts 
and Music find little favour in his sight: nor does 
he allow the drama the rank claimed for it as a 
civilising instrument or popular leader. But though 
we shall endeavour to attend to these matters, 
we shall, in the first place, afford our readers a 
taste of the writer on one of the home views to 
which we have alluded above—the comparative 
condition of morals and manners in England and 
the Continent. 

“The traveller,” Mr. L. affirms, “ who compares 
the condition and spirit of the Continental and 
English populations, must begin with correcting 
his old impressions of the great leviathan of 
London, the concentrated exhibition of all that 
is good and evil in modern society. 

“We hear much of the vice and profligacy 
of London, and the theme is not altogether 
new. Vemoin ea sine crimine vivit, said Richard 
of Devizes concerning London in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is a standing-dish, like muffins and 
buttered toast, at the tea-table of every spinster 
who sits dows with the curate and five serious 
ladies of fifty, to deplore the adulteration of Bohea 
and the moral depravity of mankind. The truth 
is, that the clergyman in his parish, the magis- 
trate in his district, the overseer, constable, or 
police officer in his ward or walk, has an official 
propensity to describe his own circle of duty and 
action as among people the most vicious, de- 
praved, and turbulent within the bills of mortality, 
the most difficult to be kept in order, sunk in 
ignorance, vice, and misery, every street teeming 

with thieves and abandoned women, and society 
| only held together by his own unseen and not 
| sufficiently appreciated wisdom and exertions. 
| The statistical writer, too, and the legislator in 
small, are nothing loth to give the interest of 
enormity and magnitude to their statements of 
the vice and profligacy of the lower orders in 
| London; and some of them lay it pretty thick on 
the public credulity.” 

He enters into statistical returns and calcula- 
tions, which distinctly prove that all the pro- 
| digious statements about excessive and almost 
' general depravity, are monstrous and impossible 
fables :— 

“These are,” he adds, “ but exaggerations of 
police officers and statistical writers, which re- 

fute themselves by their extravagance. They 
| tell us of 40,000 pickpockets, thieves, and vaga- 
| bonds always prowling about in our metropolis; 
| of 40,000 rogues who do not know when they 
| rise in the morning where they shall lie down at 
| night; of gangs of housebreakers and robbers 
| enough to sack the city of London. They tell 
| us, in short, of a state of society in London such 
| that society could not exist if one half of their 
| statements were true. 

“ If we stick one prong of a gigantic carving- 
fork through the dome of St. Paul’s—it may be 
done in imagination, or still better on the half- 
crown map of London and its environs—and de- 
scribe a circle with the other prong, at the 
distance of twenty miles or so from this centre, we 
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find the inhabitants within this circle constitute, 
in our railway and omnibus age, the London 
nation, the people who live, move, and have their 
daily being in the streets of London. The popu- 
lation of this kingdom of Cockneyland exceeds 
that of Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Hanover, Saxony, or Wiirtemberg; and 
its wealth would buy all the property of halfa 
dozen of these small kingdoms. Now, where 
3,000,000 of people, the least number we can 
reckon within this circle (London and West- 
minster containing 2,200,000 in 1849, according 
to official estimates), and a vast proportion of the 
total wealth of the whole human race are concen- 
trated, together with all the gratifications which 
wealth can purchase, within a circle round St. 
Paul’s of twenty miles of radius, luxury, extrava- 
gance, dissipation, self-indulgence, and also the 
progeny of these, poverty, vice, misery, must 
exist close together, andin very imposing masses; 
so imposing from their magnitude that we are 
very apt to mistake a part for the whole, to pro- 
nounce all London one scene of profligacy and 
mnisery, or perhaps one scene of boundless wealth, 
generosity, and public spirit, according to the 
sample of it we have seen.” 

We forbear the illustration, though quite de- 
cisive, drawn from the sad statistics of prostitu- 
tion, reducing the numbers to about a twentieth 
of the amount usually asserted, and go on with 
the author:— 

“Tt is probable that in London, Glasgow, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and all great cities at home 
and abroad, the amount of this kind of profligacy 
and misery is very much the same in the same 
periods, and is very much less than statistical 
prosers and benevolent society orators represent 
it tobe. The vice and ignorance of the vast 
London population is a fine subject for platform 
eloquence; for whatever vice and ignorance there 
may be, it lies all in a heap before the eyes of 
the auditors, quite handy to the orator to point 
to it; and is not scattered about in 500 towns, as 
it would be in a kingdom of the same population. 

“To me the London nation appears remark- 
ably distinguished for their strong moral sense 
and their acute quick intelligence. In these no 
people in the most-educated, virtuous, or simple 
countries or districts, at home or abroad, can be 
compared to the Londoners. It stands to reason 
that this should be their character. They are a 
people living in the midst of temptation and op- 
portunity, and therefore necessarily in the per- 
petual exercise, daily and hourly, of self-restraint 
and moral principle; living in the midst of the 
keenest competition in every trade and branch of 
industry, and therefore necessarily in the per- 
petual exercise of ingenuity and mental power in 
every work and calling. The needy starving 
man in this population exerts every day, in walk- 
ing through the streets of London, more practical 
virtue, more self-restraint and active virtuous 
principle, in withstanding temptation to dishonest 
immoral means of relieving his pressing want, 
and he struggles against and overcomes more of 
the vicious propensities of our nature, than the 
poor, or rich, or middle class man in a country 
population or small town population, has occasion 
to exercise in the course of a whole lifetime. 
Man must live among men, and not in a state of 
isolation, to live in the highest moral condition 
of man. ‘The London population may be far 
enough from this highest moral condition; but 
they are individually and practically educated by 
the circumstances in which they live, into high 
moral habits of honesty and self-restraint. Look 
at the exposure of property in London, and at 
the small amount of depredation in proportion to 
the vast amount of articles exposed to depreda- 
tion in every street, lane, and shop; and consider 
the total inadequacy of any police force, however 
numerous—and in all London the police force does 
not exceed five thousand persons—or of any 
vigilance on the part of the owners themselves, 


however strict, to guard this property, if it were 
not guarded by the general, habitual, thorough 
| honesty of the population itself. Look at tempta- 
' tions to inebriety, and the small proportion of the 
people totally abandoned to habitual drunken- 


ness, or even to the hourly dram-drinking of | 
Scotch people, or the Schnaps of the lower classes | 


jinGermany. Virtue is not the child of thedesert 
or of the school-room, but of the dense assem- 
| blages of mankind in which its social influences 
| are called into action and into practical exertion 
|every hour. The urchin on the pavement 
| dancing Jim Crow for a chance halfpenny, and 
resisting in all his hunger the temptation of 
snatching the apple or the cake from the old 
woman's open stall or the pastry-cook’s window, 
is morally no uneducated being. His sense of 
| right, his self-restraint, his moral education, are 
jas truly and highly cultivated as in the son of 
the bishop who is declaiming at Exeter Hall 
about this poor boy’s ignorance and vice, and 
whose son never knew in his position what it is 
| to resist pressing temptation, secret opportunity, 
|and the urgent call of hunger. Practical moral 
| education, a religious regard for what belongs to 
others, the doing as you would be done by, the 
neighbourly sympathy with and help of real dis- 
tress, and the generous glow at what is manly, 
bold, and right in common life, and the indigna- 
, tion at what is wrong, or base, are in more full 
| development among the labouring class in Lon- 
| don, than among the same class elsewhere, either 
| at home or abroad. They put imore of the fair- 
play feeling in their doings. The exceptions to 
this character; the vice, immorality, black- 
| guardism, brutality, of a comparatively small 
| number—and many of these not born and bred in 
| the lowest ranks, butinmuch higher positions from 
| which they have sunk, besmeared with the vice, 
immorality, and dishonesty which caused their 
fall—cannot be justly taken as a measure of the 
moral condition of the lower or labouring classes 
in London. The genuine Cockneys are a good- 
natured hearty set of men; their mobs are full 
of sport and rough play; and the ferocious spirit 
of mischief, wickedness, and bloodshed rarely 
predominates. Considering their great tempta- 
tions and opportunities, and the inadequacy of 
any social arrangements or military or police 
force that we possess to oppose them, ifa majority 
were inclined to active deeds of mischief, the 
London population may claim the highest place 
among the town populations of Europe, for a 
spirit of self-restraint on vicious propensities, and 
for a practical moral education in the right and 
reasonable, The tumults in 1848, in Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, entitle the London 
mobs to the praise of being neither blood-thirsty, 
nor insensible to the rights of property, compared 
to the furious half-military mobs of those cities. 
Compared even to the better-educated, or rather 
better-schooled people of Scotland, the more 
practical, although more ignorant, Londoners 
stand high in the moral scale. It is an axiom in 
the law of nature and nations in Scotland, that 
“whate’er is Scotch is best.” One is never 
allowed to forget this in Scotland or to remember 
it elsewhere. Scotch farming, Scotch land-letting, 
Scotch philosophy, law, divinity, morality, and 
education, are all of the best. Yet one may be 
allowed, out of Scotland, to doubt if this superi- 
ority be supported by statistical facts. In 
1841, the population of Scotland, 2,620,000 per- 
sons, consumed 5,595,000 gallons of spirits. 
The population of England, 14,995,000 persons, 
or nearly six times the number of the Scotch 
population, consumed only 7,956,000 gallons of 
spirits, or about one-third more; and the Irish 
population, 8,175,000 persons, consumed only 
5,200,000 gallons in the same year, being less 
than the consumption of the 2} millions of the 
Scotch population. Unless whisky-drinking bea 
virtue north of the Tweed, it is difficult to 
make out the assumption of superior morality 











for the people of Scotland. If the traveller 
compare the indications of civilisation in the 
middle and lower classes of the English and 
Scotch, he will find himself obliged to confess 
that there is a deficiency north of the Tweed, 
especially among the female half of the com. 
munity, on whom civilisation mainly depends, in 
those smaller usages, habits, and ways of living, 
which add to the comfort and well-being of com. 
mon civilised life. There is a sluttishness about 
the womankind and all the women’s work in q 
Scotch dwelling of the lower or even of the mid- 
dle class family,—a dirty contentedness of 
husband and wife with any discomfort or nuisance 
ef use and wont,—which stands remarkably in 
contrast with the order, regularity, tidiness, and 
cleaning, dusting, and scouring propensities of 
the housewives of the same classes in any English 
town or village. The Scotch people of the middle 
and lower classes may have more and better 
school instruction, are more religious, and more 
intellectual in their religion, more frugal and 
prudent, except in the use of spirituous liquors; 
but the English of the same classes live ina more 
civilised way, are of more refined and civilised 
habits, are better brought up, although worse 
educated. Their manners towards each other, 
their habits of regard for others, and their self- 
respect, and the regularity, nicety, and spirit of 
order in their households which proceed from 
self-respect, are more cultivated. The English 
females of those classes are brought up in their 
little brick tenements to keep a cleaner and more 
cheerful house and a more regular housekeeping, 
on earnings as small as the means of the same 
class of labourers and tradesmen in Scotland. 
The table and table-cloth, the plate, and kmife 
and fork, are laid out with decent regularity ic 
cleanliness even in the poorest dwelling of the 
working man, should it only be to grace a dinner 
of bread and cheese. Whata routing, and driving, 
and bawling, and scolding, all the morning, in 
‘a sma’ Scotch family that keeps but one bare 
legged servant lassie,’ before things are got into 
any decent order! In England, in a small trades- 
man’s or working man’s family, you wonder how 
the housework of the female, the sweeping, 
cleaning, bed-making, cooking, and such work, 
is done so quietly and so nicely, with only the 
wife’s pair of hands. All is in order, as if the 
fairy folk had been helping all night with the 
scouring and rubbing. . 
“The English houses no doubt, the small brick 
tenements, are more handy, more convenient. for 
saving work, and better provided with partitions 
within and yards and offices without, than the 
stone or turf-built Scotch cottage, all of one room 
under an unlined slate or straw roof, without 
divisions inside, or the most needful accommods- 
tion for a cleanly people outside. But the females 
themselves are more nice in their nature, more 
regular in their ways, better trained in doing 
things in their proper times, and putting things 
in their proper places, are better educated, 4 
short, in their habits, than our Scotch females 0 
the same class. One woman does the work 0 
two in a house, when she can lay her hand on 
what she wants in an instant; and the two have 
to seek half the day for what they were = 
the day before. But how comes it that the fem 
half of the English people of the middle 
lower ranks have this better education 10 rn 
of order, cleanliness, and civilised household li ; 
than the much better school-taught people ot! : 
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classes of what is due to others as well as to 
ourselves. In these main requirements of true 
civilisation, the school-educated have no decided 
advantage over the world-educated; over those 
who have acquired their knowledge, judgment, 
tastes, habits, by experience and their own re- 
flection and their own common sense. The 
Scotch, French, and German people, with all the 
advantages of a much higher and more gene- 
rally diffused school-education, are at any rate 
much less civilised, possess fewer of those require- 
ments of a high social state, less of that refine- 
ment, order, and cleanliness, in the habits of 
domestic household life, which belong to material 
civilisation, than the more ignorant English.” 

This is London; how d’ye like it? The view 
must gratify all Cockaigne. 

We must reserve some of the other topics for 
separate notice; but, meanwhile, recommend the 
Volume to every reader in search of truth, and 
accessible to the effects of strikingly novel treat- 
ment, 








THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower Califor- 
nia, in 1848-9. By W. R. Ryan. 2 vols. 
Shoberl. 


Mr. Suopert signalizes his publishing career 
with great activity, and has this week presented 
us with a characteristic account of California, 
whither so many hopes and wishes tend. 
“* What is here ? 

Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious, gold. 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accursed ; 

Make their hoar leprosie adored ; place thieves, 

And give him title, knee, and approbation, 

With Senators on the bench. This, this is it 

That makes the wappen’d widow wed again. 

+ Come damned Earth !’ 

We do not know what the general taste of the 
public may now be in regard to California, but 
are inclined to fancy that more interest is attached 
to ascrap of the latest news than can be excited 
by a whole history, @ priori, of the advances made 
to the Saturnia Regna of gold. The prospect and 
the end in view absorbs all previous intermediate 
matters. “Onward, let me clutch thee,” is the 
motto. “ Gold, give me gold,” the watchword and 
cry. Therefore, although Mr. Ryan’s story is 
full of strange adventure, and his accounts of all 
classes of the population in the wild and unsettled 
country through which he passed aifurd a very 
striking picture of man (various races) in an ex- 
traordinary condition, with passions uncurbed, and 
aiming at one engulphing object, we still feel dis- 
posed to skip over and get to the diggins with all 
— speed. Yet, Monterey is worth a halt; 

an Francisco deserves a deliberate survey; and 
the night and day perils of the adventurers, the 
Indian feuds and‘murders, and the whole circum- 
stances of the march and arrival will keep readers 
on the qui vive, It is the subsequent proceedings 
which will most attract their attention. 

Of the work we do not deem it necessary to 
speak farther, though an extract or two may be 
due to its adequate notice. 

“The death of one of the natives, soon after 
our arrival here, afforded me an opportunity of 
Witnessing the singular ceremonies observed on 
such occasions. The body, being enshrouded in 
white muslin, is bedecked with flowers, and laid 
out upon a table. ‘Ihe friends and relatives are 
next invited, and a feast takes place, which is 
always followed by a general fandango around 
the corpse. When a priest can be procured, he 
usually presides at these funereal festivites; but 
~~ iont gerne than otherwise his services are | 
an with altogether, for, when all is over, | 
io body is conveyed to the burying-place, and | 

wered into the grave without any form of prayer 

cever. Coffins are very rarely used by 
.¢ poorer classes, wood of every description be- 


mg scarce, and plank d j 
incredible i, s and boards of almost 





The view hillao is thus given:— 

“ Whilst we were here awaiting the arrival of 
the despatch which was to release us from service, 
news reached us of several extensive and prolitic 
gold mines having been discovered in Upper 
California, and of large fortunes having been 
realized in an incredibly brief space of time, by 
the lucky few who chanced to be on the spot, or 
in the more immediate neighbourhood. At first, 
the report was treated very lightly, the majority 
of our men laughing at the idea of gold being 
found in abundance on the ground; und the whole 
affair being considered as a hoax got up to in- 
duce an emigration into those parts, we heard 
little or nothing more about it for awhile.” 

The gold fever set in in full delirium, and soon 
acted far more strongly than glory in hurrying 
visitors from every quarter of the world, and es- 
pecially from Mexico after the peace, among 
which lot Mr. Ryan fared. Behold him at length 
at the diggins, and witnessing a party of three 
Sonoreans, or inhabitants of Sonora, “ busily en- 
gaged on a small sandy flat—the only one I had 
observed—at the bottom of the ravine. There 
was no water near, although I noticed several 
holes which had evidently been sunk in quest of 
it. These men were actively pursuing a process 
that is termed ‘ dry-washing.’ One was shovel- 
ling up the sand into a large cloth, stretched out 
upon the ground, and which, when it was tole- 
rably well covered, he took up by the corners, and 
shook until the pebbles and larger particles of 
stone and dirt came to the surface. These he 
brushed away carefully with his hand, repeating 
the process of shaking and clearing until the re- 
sidue was sufficiently fine for the next operation. 
This was performed by the other men, whv, de- 
positing the sand in large bowls hewn out of a 
solid block of wood, which they held in their 
hands, dexterously cast the contents up before 
them, about four feet into the air, catching thesand 
again very cleverly, and blowing at it as it de- 
scended. This process being repeated, the sand 
gradually disappeared; and from two to three 
ounces of pure gold remained at the bottom of 
the bowl. Easy as the operation appeared to me 
to be, I learned, upon inquiry, that to perform it 
successfully required the nicest management, 
the greatest perseverance, and especially robust 
lungs. The menI saw had lighted upon a pro- 
ductive sand; but very often, indeed, those who 
adopt this mode of gold-washing, toil long at 
barren soil before they discover the uselessness of 
labouring thus arduously. 

“T noticed, that although the largest proportion 
of the gold obtained in this manner presented 
the appearance of a fine powder, it was inter- 
spersed, here and there, with large scales of the 
precious deposit, and with a few solid lumps. 
The metal was of a dingy hue, and, at a cursory 
view, might easily have been mistaken for parti- 
cles of yellow clay, or laminz of stone of the 
same colour. The Sonoreans placed the product 
of their labour in buck-skin bags, which were 
hung around their necks, and carefully concealed 
inside of their shirts. They work in this fashion 
at the mines in their own country; but I doubt if 
any other than a native constitution could very 
long bear up against the peculiar labour of ‘dry- 
washing’ in such a climate and under such diffi- 
cult circumstances. I felt half tempted to try the 
process myself, for the surface of this sandy bed 
was literally sparkling with innumerable particles 
of the finest gold, triturated to a polish by the 
running of the waters—as I conjectured: but I 
soon discovered how fruitless my efforts would be. 





Had I possessed any chemical agents at hand, 
however, I might soon have exhausted the bed of 
its precious contents, and should doubtless, have 
realised an immense weight of the metal of the 
very purest quality.” 

he processes vary with the nature of the soil, 
but the preceding is the most new to us, and we 












leave boring, machinery, washing, &c., &c., to be 


studied in Ryan or California, by those who are 
emulous of becoming the Croesuses of the 19th 
century. With afew traits of another kind we 
conclude :-— 

“Gambling and drinking were carried on, I 
found, to a most demoralising extent. Brandy 
and champagne, whenever they were brought to 
the ‘ diggins,’ realised enormous prices, varying 
from sixteen to twenty dollars a bottle; and some 
of the men would, after accumulating some hun- 
dred dollars, squander the whole in purchasing 
these beverages. Believing the supply of gold to 
be inexhaustible, they persisted in this reekless 
course, and discovered only when it became too 
late to redeem their error, that even here gold 
cannot always be procured. They went on until 
the placers failed to yield, and were then reduced 
to great extremities. . . . 

“ For my own part, now I was here, and could 
the more fully enter into the philosophy and fact 
of the thing, I began to entertain strong mis- 
givings as to whether the results attained by such 
severe toil were at all commensurate with the 
sacrifices made in connexion with it. According 
to my belief, and looking at the men as they 
wrought, no amount of success they might hope 
for could ever sufficiently compensate them—ac- 
customed as the majority had been to the com- 
forts and even refinements of civilised society 
—for the privations and hardships they were 
compelled to endure; for the disruption of those 
social ties which bind men together; for the es- 
trangement of the affections of their kith and kin; 
for the mental abnegations they must practise; 
for physical suffering and prostration; for the 
constant apprehension they dwelt in of dying a 
lingering death by fever and ague; and for the 
disorganisation of habits which such a mode of 
life was calculated to induce even amongst the 
best regulated minds. They wrought so hard and 
so perseveringly, that I felt persuaded that the 
same amount of industry, intelligence, and assi- 
duity, conjoined with the exercise of the many vir- 
tues which the difficulties they had to encounter 
brought into activity, if it had been directed to 
the accomplishment of the same end, through the 
channels opened by the different professions and 
callings, must have resulted in securing to them 
an honourable position and a competency, without 
exposing them to the temptations of cupidity, or 
the follies of a speculative extravagance.” 

The author and his companion tried like the 
rest, and here is the result:— 

“ «Tuck, by G—!’ said he, tossing up a small 
lump of gold, which he had succeeded in picking 
out with his knife from a hole at which he had 
stopped, whilst I stood gazing at the extraordi- 
nary scene around me, absorbed in my reflections. 

“ This was quite enough to drive all philoso- 
phy out of my head, and I forthwith looked out 
fora likely place, and began to dig away as 
busily as the rest. 

“JT wrought in good earnest the whole of that 
day, and was completely unsuccessful. Never- 
theless, I renewed the operation on the following 
one, and got about} six dollars’-worth of gold; 
whilst Halliday procured to the value of ten. The 
day after, we were both tolerably fortunate, 
bringing in between us about three ounces; but, 
during the remainder of the time we sojourned 
at the mine, Halliday did not average more than 
eight dollars a day, and I seldom exceeded from 
four to six. In the middle of the day, the heat 
became so intense, that I was compelled to dis- 
continue my labours, and rest awhile, whilst the 
exhalations arising from the dampness of the 
ground where I washed the clay were no less op- 
pressive and injurious. In fact as the time ad- 
vanced, I felt myself growing weaker; and as 
our provisions were nearly exhausted, it became 
necessary to determine upon some course for the 
future.” 

In short the diggins failed and were given up, 





and our author again traversed the country of 
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which he has given us additional particulars of 
general interest. The Californian gold, however, 
which has found its way, to a considerable amount, 
into the Bank of England, is of a rich quality, 
nearly, if not quite equal, to the gold of Africa, 








ROMAN HISTORY. 

The History of the Romans under the Empire. By 
C. Merivale, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 
THE epoch embraced in these volumes, com- 
mencing, as it appears, a work of great magni- 
tude, is confined to the period from the first Tri- 
umvirate to the death of Cesar. Within it a, 
total change of government and destiny was 
wrought upon the fortunes of Rome and the Ro- | 
mans. The ages that had been regal by succes- | 
sion, republican, elective, aristocratic, or other-! 
wise modified in forms, were passed away. ‘The 
world was at the feet of a resistless Mistress; and 
her ambitious Sons played their game for pro- | 
vince-kingdoms or dominant sway at home. Casar | 
followed Marius as a reformer, and, at the same 
time, aspired to absolute empire. The crisis ar- | 
rived, and he was slain. ‘Then sprung up the 
spirit of many emperors. Wars overspread and | 
devastated the earth. Death’s harvest of the 
great and mighty was reaped; and Augustus | 
reigned alone. But only the confines of the later | 
era are touched, where the present portion of 
Mr. Merivale’s labours closes. 

Cesar is the Colossus of the drama before us, | 
and the “petty men ” who walk under his “ huge | 
legs” and circle round him are as yet but inferior | 
powers, malcontents, conspirators. Well doves | 
the author observe, “the career of Cesar is the | 
prelude to the history of four centuries.” 

Such in importance, it is here developed with | 
great distinctness and ability ; and whilst the | 
author regrets the absence of authorities upon the | 
subject* in the English language, he avails him- ' 
self liberally of those on the Continent who have | 
so largely illustrated it, and justly names among | 
them, with applause, Michelet, Amedée, Thierry, 
Duruy, Hoeck, Alieken, and the most industrious 
Drumann, 

In the earlier portion we have an animated 
sketch of events which enshrine the names so fa- 
wiliar to our studies of old, and always so full of 
interest. Metellus, Sulla, Pompey, Sertorius, 
Perperna, Mithridates, Lucullus, Lepidus, Spar- 
tacus, Brutus, Crassus, Cicero, Cateline, Cato, 
and Cesar, enter upon the busy scene when the 
Roman oligarchy were sunk in frivolities or dis- 
soluteness, the Senate and the Knights were at 
issue, the Patricians and the Plebeians were 
struggling for ascendancy, and it was evident that 
some great revolution must ensue. We cannot 
offer a more suitable example of the author than 
occurs here :— 

“ The policy and conduct of the popular party 
at the great crisis of the commonwealth may be 
best understood by tracing the career of its 
illustrious leader, who stood forth far more pro- 
minently among his own associates, and gave 
more distinct expression to their views, than 
was the case with any one of the chiefs of the 
opposite faction whose character has already 
passed under our review. To that grand array 
of aristocratic gravity, of military renown, of 
learning and eloquence, of austere and indomita- 
ble virtue, were opposed the genius and resources 
of one man. He bore, indeed, an ancient and 
honourable name; his talents for war were, per- 
haps, the highest the world has ever witnessed; 
his intellectual powers were almost equally dis- 
tinguished in the closet, the forum, and the field; 
his virtues, the very opposite to those of Cato, 
were assuredly not less conspicuous. But he 
possessed one qualification for success more essen- 
tial than all these; the perfect simplicity of his 
own character gave kim tact to appreciate the 








real circumstances and tendencies of public affairs, | 
to which his contemporaries were signally blind. | 
He watched the tide of events for many anxious | 
years, and threw himself pon it at the moment | 
when its current was most irresistible. Favoured | 
on numerous occasions by the most brilliant good 
fortune, he never lost the opportunities which 
were thus placed within his grasp. He neither 
indulged himself in sloth like Tucullus, nor 
wavered like Pompeius, nor shifted like Cicero, 
nor, like Cato, wrapped himself in impracticable 
pride; but, equally capable of commanding men 
and of courting them, of yielding to events and 
of moulding them, he maintained his course firmly 
and fearlessly, without a single false step, till he 
attained the topmost summit of human power.” 
His course is traced to the end; but it will 
readily occur to our readers that such a narra- 
tive is utterly unsusceptible of illustration in a 
periodical of our limits. An Essay on the cha- 
racter of Cesar must be little better than a fune- | 
real eulogy over a French Academician, and the | 
events which marked his career are too notorious 
to admit of repetition. The author’s comments 
on either subject cannot be separated from the 
context. Thus we are forced to brevity in this 
notice of a valuable accession to our historical 
literature—only a first instalment it is true, but 
one which affords certain promise of a standard 
publication. We conclude with one extract of a 
general kind, in which we think the talent of Mr. 
Merivale will be recognised and appreciated:— 
“The native feriocity of the people is stamped 
upon its earliest traditions. The author of the 
race, it was said. was rejected and exposed by 
his natural guardians. The sustenance denied 
him by man was afforded him by the most savage 
beast of the desert. He grew up to slay his 
oppressor, to summon the injured and the out- | 
lawed to his standard, and wreak with them wild | 
vengeance upon mankind around him. 


In the | 
same manner, the morose pride of the Roman | 
people, and their antipathy to foreign habits, are | 
strongly marked on every page of their history. 
They scorned the humanizing pursuits of com- 
merce, and the genial tendencies of social refine- 
ment. They were inflamed by a passion for de- 
stroying the monuments of their conquered 
enemies, their arts and literature. They esta- 
blished the most odious distinctions between 
themselves and their subjects, insulted them by 
their legislation and defamed them in their his- 
tories. 

“ The Roman polity, however, presents another 
side which lays much greater claim to our 
interest. However selfish and exclusive the 
sentiments were which constituted its basis, ne- 
cessity compelled it at sundry periods to admit 
aliens and even enemies into alliance and associa- 


afford us the most perfect illustration of the 
natural laws which seem to control the rise and 
progress of nations. ‘The almost uninterrupted 
succession of their triumphs, the enormous extent 
of the dominion they acquired, and the complete- 
ness of the cycle through which they passed from 
infancy to final decrepitude and decay, combine 
to present them to us as the normal type of a 
conquering race. One principle seems to be 
established by their history, namely, that it is the 
condition of permanent dominion that the con- 
querors should absorb the conquered gradually 
into their own body, by extending, as circum- 
stances arise, a share in their own exclusive 
privileges to the masses from whom they have 
torn their original independence. Thus only can 
they provide a constant supply of fresh blood to 
recruit their own exhausted energies, and 
strengthen the basis of their power while they 
extend the limits of their conquests.”’ 

And with this we quit Mr. Merivale’s very able 
performance, at least, for the present, as we shall 
look with much interest for subsequent portions 





* Dr. Arnold’s History does not descend lower than the 
later Commonwealth. 





The History of the Roman Emperors, By the late 
Rev. R. Lynam, M.A. Edited by the Rey 
J. T. White, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; &e, 

Mr. Lynam undertvok to fill up a gap in Roman 


| History, between Hooke and Gibbon, and the 


preface describes it as more sterile in English 


| literature than it really is. Even Goldsmith's 
| History is not so concise and barren as may be 
| thought; and to expatiate upon his text is not 


quite sure to be an important improvement, 
From abroad we have Crevier’s nal and the 


scholar can also refer to Tirlemont. Still Mr, 


Lynam and his editor, Mr. White, have dore good 
service by this production, in which research has 


i been extended to the common original sources, 
/and they have been conscientiously consulted, 


sifted, and composed. <A religious application is 
made of the whole; and, either for education, 


| more mature study, or a useful library book, we 


can honestly recommend their united labours, 
The history commences with Augustus at the 


| head of the Empire, and goes through to Nen, 


the last of the Caesars; and then continues with 
Galba, and ends with the death of Marcus Anto- 
ninus Philosophus, A.D. 180. An ample general 
index adds to the usefulness of the work, which 
may truly be described as well fitted to supply a 
desideratum, and, ranging between the brevity of 
some preceding histories of the same period and 


| the aiffuseness of others, to belong to the juste 
| milieu of convenient, and, for most purposes suf- 


ficient historical illustration. 


Heads of an Analysis of Roman History, for the 
Use of Schools. By Dawson W. Turner, 
Parker. 

As a preparative for reading such histories as the 

above, or a refresher of the memory afterwards, 

we deem this to be a very useful little wor’, :d 

well-deserving of school and educational pa- 

tronage. 








OFFENCES AND LAW. 

Modern State Trials. Revised and Illustrated 
with Essays and Notes. By WC. Townsend, 
M.A., Q.C. Longmans. 

Tur author is Recorder of Macclesfield; and in 

this publication has made a record of lasting 

honour to the profession of which he is a member. 

England is blessed with many noble privileges 
and fundamental elements for security and great- 
ness, without which all political schemes and go- 
vernmental institutions must be inefficient an 
useless devices. They are not without their al- 
loys—nothing human can be—but they are the 
indispensable essentials to a nation’s prosperity 
and a people’s weal. And when we cast a glance 


tion with itself. The annals of the Roman people | on these, and briefly scan the provisions of Magna 


Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Trial by Jury, the 
Freedom of the Press—glorious bulwarks of out 
liberties; if we look one step farther on, to the 
incorruptible administration of justice and the 
independence of the bar, we must acknowledge 
that in them the governing and the governed, the 
ruler and the subject, have another palladium not 
less important and valuable than the most highly- 
prized foundations of the British Constitution. 
To our Judgment-seat the eulogium 1s due 4 
most without a reserve. The bench is truly 
lustrious. There may be errors of capacity~ 
minds in some less trained and astute than ™ 
others—but this is to be mortal man; m i 
grand quality of an abstract love of right, am ; 
determination never to swerve from it—In & Lc 
tion which no Crown can controul, nor Laer 
feeling influence, our Judges are, as Caesar's “. / 
not to be suspected, and, as far as can be imag “ 
in this world and frame of society, above ey ‘ 
tion. If, with regard to the bar, there are “A 
sional abuses, still in its higher ee 

worthy of infinite public confidence and respé 





of his History of the Romans under the Empire. 


Emerging from the Stygian pool below, i635 
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solutely wonderful how individuals purify as they 
ascend the upper sphere—many of them indeed 
never having been tainted, though a few may rise 
to elevation by the force of talent rather than by 
the circumstances of character. Universally 
speaking, we may affirm that every cause is safe 
with the Judges in our Superior Courts, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, that, through the firmness and 
integrity of our advocates, no wrong will be per- 
mitted in the face of the country and its opinion, 
the evils which do prevail being more attributable 
to the state of the laws themselves than to their 
construction and application. 

These volumes afford striking proofs of the 
truth of our remarks; though we can hardly call 
some of their modern instances of legal abilities 
by the name of State Trials. Those of John 
Frost, Edward Oxford, Smith O’Brien, and Daniel 
O'Connell come within the category; but those 
of Lord Cardigan for a duel, Mr. Alexander (ti- 
tular Earl of Stirling) for forgery, the Wakefields* 
for abduction, and Mr. Moxon for blasphemy, in 
publishing Shelley’s “ Queen Mab,” &c., interest- 


= 


ing as they are, and brilliant examples of forensic | 


genius, seem scarcely to be recognisable under 
this title-page. 

The opening trial, however, that of John Frost 
for High Treason, is strictly within the rule, and 
in itself remarkable for the result, gained for his 
client by Sir Frederick Pollock, by a process of 
legal learning and acuteness which saved the 
country from the pitiable spectacle of an execu- 
tion, without making a martyr of the criminal or 
perverting the even course of justice. 
always deemed this to be one of the most legiti- 


We have | 


mate triumphs ever achieved by a counsel; for | 


the pleadings violated no sound principle, set up 
no phantom of new-fangled philosophy, gravely 
argued the difficulties of the case, and saved the 
party from the extreme penalty of retribution 
without yielding a jot of encouragement to rebel- 
lion and guilt. 

The trials of Oxford and M‘Naughton must be 
fresh in the memory of readers, and involve the 
strange questions now perplexing lawyers and 
jurors as connected with insanity. They are 
well deserving of serious consideration, as possibly 
leading to some decision which shall draw the 
line between crime and lunacy. In the case of 
Courvoisier, Mr. Townsend espouses the side of 
Mr. Charles Phillips, applauds his eloquence, and 


contends that he discharged his duty towards his | 


client and the public with perfect propriety, as he 


was bound to do, and nothing more. On the trial , 
of Lord Cochrane, Mr. Townsend also insists on | 


his innocence of the charge; but as we have no 
Vocation to settle the technical or legal opinions 
of the editor, we shall content ourselves with 
leaving his introductory Essays and Notes to be 
weighed by his professional’ brethren. Of the 
work altogether, it will be more than a sufficient 
recommendation to add the list of a number of the 
individuals, the utmost efforts of whose intellect 
are conspicuously displayed in its varied and volu- 
minous page. In Frost’s case the late Chief Jus- 
tice Tindal, the present Chief Justices Campbell 








and Wilde, Talfourd, the Lord Chief Baron, and 
Kelly. In Oxford’s case again, Campbell, Wilde,* 
and Pollock, and Adolphus, and Gurney. In the 
unfortunate duel case of our lately lost friend 
James Stuart, and his, by us, equally lamented 
adversary, Sir Alexander Boswell (both princes 
in social intercourse and pleasures where the feast 
of reason was spread), besides the eminent Scot- 
tish judge of the day, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry 
Cockburn were engaged. In Lord Cardigan’s 
case, Sir William Follett appeared; in Courvoi- 
sier’s, as we have mentioned, Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips; in the titular Earl of Stirling’s, Mr. Patrick, 
now Lord, Robertson; in Lord Cochrane’s, we 
find the distinguished names of Scarlett, Brougham, 
and Denman; in the case of Purney, Mayor of 
Bristol, Lord Tenterden; in Moxon’s, Talfourd’s 
was a great essay; and in the Irish trials of 
O’Brien and O’Connell the highest talents in Irish 
jurisprudence were employed. 

May we not therefore say, in conclusion, that 
whoever admires learning and genius will find 
abundant materials to interest and delight them 
in these volumes. The subjects, too, may be 
looked upon as tragedies, romances, and extraor- 
dinary affairs in life—* truth stranger than fic- 
tion ”—and embellished and illustrated with all 
that could render it more impressive on the mind 
and imagination.t 








SUMMARY. 7 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. — First Division: 
Pure Sciences—Philosophy of Language. London 
and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 
From the custom of binding up with works ad- 
vertisements, prospectuses, &c., &c., this volume 
was (hastily) put aside from our work-table, in 
consequence of oitr not observing what it really 
was, and mistaking it for a mere reprint—a con- 
sequence of the confusion occasioned by the prac- 
tice alluded to. On getting through super- 


'numerary title pages, specimen pages, &c., we at 


last discovered that this is a second edition of Sir 
John Stoddart’s ‘ Universal Grammar,’ not 
merely reprinted from “The Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana,” but a completely re-written and care 
fully improved version of that very able treatise. 

In its new cast the information on philology, 
grammar, and language universally, is of vast 
variety and extent, but so constructed that no 
review in the world could afford an adequate 
notion. 

An excellent preliminary chapter defines the 
qualities of mindon which language depends, the 








* As reviving a recollection of pleasant olden times, the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette is tempted to quote a morsel 
of Mr. Sergeant Wilve’s address, where he contended against 
an opinion of the Solicitor-General as to what trifles might 
be considered proof of non compos mentis in a civil suit. 
Sir I. Wilde said:— The question put by the Solicitor- 
General, whether the same evidence in a commission out of 
Chancery would have warranted a verdict of non compos 
mentis, is hard to answer. If length and breadth be taken 


| into account, the number of days and hosts of witnesses, 


. +7 cine . . } 
With regard to this case there is a sort of apology in the | 


Preface, which 
tations of the sort :— 


would appear tu militate against all publi- | 


A . { 
€ prosecution,” says the editor, “of the Wakefields 


for conspiracy, and the 


: abduction of Mi ry fi 3 
singular chapter in on on of Miss Turner, forms a 


history ; interesting not less to the 
incident tumman nature, on account of a toca and 
whe viewed od the lawyer for those elaborate discussions 
even should th aw of marriage, and the right of the wife, 
whine annie - have been a legal marriage, to appear as a 
P pacha rs the offending husband, which were argued 
iia oo learning and ability. But for these memo- 
ieieectans e know ledge that all the facts connected with 
0 porn a conviction were to be inserted at length in 
preferred na of State Trials, the Editor would have 
wousds lon itting this peculiar case, lest it should open 
oes g since healed, and lacerate private feelings. His 
duced ete Strictly confined to the evidence actually ad- 
ten. on he has been informed that a far more favourable 
“wich Se 9 —_ age > = few —_ 

8 ated the daughter of the lz y. Davie 
had witnesses been called on her behalf,” saints 





stronger and more ample proof seems required in civil than 
in criminal proceedings. The trick of laughing suddenly 
without cause was 60 common, that if this were token of im- 
becility the lunatic asylum would overflow with gigglers. 


5'S5 


He did not wish to introduce any thing ludicrous into such | 


a case, but he believed a letter was once directed to Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock’s brother thus :— 
* This is for David Pollock, Esquire, 
For him in Elm Court enquire, 
On the first floor, look no higher, 
There you'll catch him ; 
He'll pay you twopence for this letter, 
He never paid it for a better, 
If he does not, like a setter, 
Watch him.’ 

* Doggerel poetry in the direction of a letter was no proof 
of insanity; for this address was actually written on a letter 
to Mr. Pollock by a celebrated literary character of the 
day.” 

We must hold up owr hand and plead guilty! but the in- 
deeorum was committed before the graver time of Rowland 
Hill, and in 
“The days when We went gipsying, 
A long while ago.’’ Ed. L. G. 

+ Itis a melancholy task to state that the author of this 
work has not lived to witness its success. He died at his 
brother’s, Wandsworth Common, on Wednesday, aged only 
46, after a short illness. 
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truth and philosophy of which are to us quite con- 
vincing; then follow, in regular order, a concise 
chapter on sentences, and very complete illustra- 
tions of every part of speech, nouns, verbs, arti- 
cles, &c., &c.,in thirteen successive chapters. The 
volume concludes with onemore on the mechanism 
of speech; and the whole makes us look ardently 
forward to the second division, which is to com- 
prehend Etymology, Construction, the Theoretical 
Origin of Languages, and other considerations of 
high importance to intellectual cultivation and 
correct learning. 

Sin and Sorrow. A Tale, 3vols. Colburn. 
A New essayist in the domain of fiction, and one 
of considerable powers. Founded on act of Sin, 
the Sorrows which ensue to the parties concerned 
are depicted with great force and feeling, in- 
volving the innocent as well as the guilty. There 
is also gocd invention in varying the characters 
and circumstances, as the plot unfolds from 
secresy into certainty; and the author, moreover, 
makes the tale a vehicle for discussing, and not 
too “lengthily,” some of the most interesting 
social questions of the day. We have only one 
objection to utter. In the heat of working up 
portions of the narrative, their occurs a degree 
of direct and fervent allusion which had better 
have been omitted. Some things ought to be left 
to inference from their consequences, and not be 
more distinctly stated. 

Lancashire Authors and Orators. By John Evans. 
8vo. Houlston and Stoneman. 
A series of sketches of literary and political 
living persons, natives of, or connected with, 
Lancashire, which are lightly thrown together, 
and tell us things about actors on the present 
public stage, of whose antecedents little or 
nothing was generally known. In this respect, 
therefore, the work is calculated to gratify the 
curiosity of the time. The classes which oc- 
cupy the page are the literary, the political, the 
clerical, and the commercial; in all, some eighty 
individuals. Of their mixed order an idea may be 
formed when we mention Lord Ellesmere and W. 
J. Fox, Lord Stanley and Cobden, Harrison 
Ainsworth and the Rev. Charles Birrell, Baptist 
preacher, Charles Swain and Mr. Bright, the 
Bishop of Manchester and Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury, and a host of others, all brought acquainted 
together by book-making in this great literary 
bed of Ware. 

Of the production, altogether, we shall merely 
say that it has entertained us, as we viewed the 
portraiture of the Grand League orators, of the 
nobility and parliamentary representatives, of the 
clergy of all denominations, and of the writers in 
prose and verse, whom the author has delighted 
to honour. Some omissions we could not help 
noticing, such, fur example, as Mr. Heywood, the 
distinguished member for North Lancashire, and 
the still more eminent William Francis Ainsworth, 
whose publications, including the “ Xenophon 
March of Ten Thousand,” place him close at the 
head of standard literature, not only in Lancashire 
but in the British empire. Such oversight, we 
fear, shows more acquaintance with the transient 
than the solid literature of the day; but, as we 
have intimated, the volume itself belongs to the 
temporary class, and it may suffice that it is 
worthy of favourable acceptation in that protrac- 
tive line. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. New Edition. By 
Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. Chapman and Hall. 
In this work, in which the author so happily 
mingled the eternal feelings and passions of man- 
kind with the classic costume, manners, and 
peculiarities of a former age and people, forming 
one of the finest fictions that belong to the train 
of historical romance, the genius of imagination 
contests the palm with the accuracy of learning. 
It has ever been, and will ever be, one of the 
most universally popular of Sir E. Lytton’s pro- 
ductions, and must be welcomed everywhere in its 

cheap new attire. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 22nd.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, President, 
in the chair. Read:—“ Notes taken during 
his Travels in Northern Arabia, in 1848,” by 
Dr. G. A* Wallin, of Finland. Dr. Wallin, 
already known by his able letters addressed 
from Jerusalem to his friends in Finland, con- 
taining an account of his experience in the 
East, started from Cairo towards the end of the 
year 1847, in order to penetrate into a portion of 
Arabia not hitherto described by Europeans. He 
successfully accomplished this, and the results of 
this journey of the enterprising Finn is given in his 
MS. presented to the Royal Geographical Society, 
and from which two maps, about to be published by 
the East India Company, are in a state of for- 
wardness. The route lay along the shore of the 
Sina Peninsula to Altoor, Asharm, Muweilah, 
Jebel Shammar, through the Dahna Desert to 
Meshed Ali and Baghdad. The paper was ren- 
dered the more valuable from the comparisons 
contained in it of ancient Arabic authorities with 
the personal experience of the author, as well as 
by the description given of the tribes among whom 
he (Dr. Wallin) passed so many years. Major 
Rawlinson, who had made the acquaintance of 
the traveller on the banks of the Tigris, bore 
witness to his great acquirements as an Arabic 
scholar, commented on the little benefit to geo- 
graphy hitherto derived from explorers of Arabla, 
and associated Wallin with Burkhardt, as possess- 
ing many points of resemblance—the same iron 
constitution, the same versatility, the same in- 
domitable energy, the same imperturbable temper; 
alike familiar with the Arabic as with their mother 
tongue, and both loving the stillness of the desert 
rather than the stir of crowded capitals—the 
humble tent of the Bedouin rather than the pa- 
laces of European cities. 
The Geographical Society, he said, will be 
better able to appreciate Dr. Wallin’s labours 
when his journals, of which we have heard ex- 
tracts read this evening, are printed in eztenso. 
His route from the Red Sea, through Tebouk 
to Jebal, Shammar, and so on to Meshed Ali, 
is entirely new, and projected as it has been 
by Mr. Walker, the Hydrographer to the East 
India Company, it forms a very valuable addition 
to our geographical knowledge. If Dr. Wallin 
should be ever able to realise his hope of return- 
ing to Arabia, Major Rawlinson anticipates great 
results, for, in his opinion, he is the only European 
living who can perambulate the Peninsula without 
the chance of meeting with obstruction, and his 
present visit, moreover, to Europe will have ac- 
quainted him in regard to the country with the 
exact requirements of modern science. 
2. ‘‘ Letter from Col. Napier on the subject of 
the South African Expedition to the Lake 
Ngami.” 




















































































LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CamBripGg, May 1.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Blomefield, Rev. J., Trinity{College; 
Didham, Rev. R. C., Emanuel College; Pennington, p, 
Christ’s College. 

Bachelor of Laws.—Veasey, A. D., Trinity College. 
Bachelors of Arts,—Devis, C. W., Magdalene College; 
Montgomerie, R., St. John’s College. 





THE MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL REMAINS, 
AND LATEST ACCOUNTS FROM MR, LAYARD.* 
THE discoveries in Mesopotamia, as the public 
is already aware, have occidentally proceeded, up 
resent point, in a most systematic and 
Myethodical manner. This has been more a mat- 
; hance than of design, which could not be 
pd to the most skilful archeologist 
as Mr. Layard pursued it, with scarcely 
bd guide his researches. First, the ancient 





a bre indebted for this communication from the Per- 
’ er to Dr, Patrick Coljuboun, 





Regal Palaces of the Mesopotamian Ruins were | 
laid open to the light of day, and the records | 
with which their walls were panelled, gave an | 


opportunity of ascertaining the history of that 
epoch. These valuable monuments would, how- 
ever, have remained a mere subject for the 
unsatisfied curiosity of antiquarians, had not 
Major Rawlinson’s natural acuteness and un- 
wearied industry revealed their contents to the 
world. This may be termed the first step in 
these discoveries. 

The second is the discovery of the mythic and 
religious emblems of the Assyrians, on which 
Mr. Layard has made such judicious conjectures 
and commentaries; but for a full interpretation 
of which we must await the result of Major Raw- 
linson’s (and other) critical inquiry into the lan- 
guage. Nothing connected with extinct nation- 
alities is so important as the question of their 
religious belief, for experience has taught us that 
it is usually founded upon a history long ante- 
cedent to the periodfat which it is adopted, and 
which has, through the tradition of many ages, 
assumed all the characteristics of mythic theo- 
logy, in which substantial conquerors fade into 
dynasties and dynastic heroes into the shadowy 
forms of mythic deities. 

Thirdly, the private manners and customs of 
the people, illustrated by objects of domestic 
use. Of these, Mr. Layard has collected forty 
cases from Nimrood, consisting of not merely 
kitchen utensils, as has been supposed, but of 
articles of furniture more numerous and varied 
than any which have been discovered in the 
catacombs of Egypt. Nor is this store exhausted, 
although so important a depot will, however, not 
be quitted by Mr. Layard until it has ceased to 
yield anything calculated to repay the trouble of 
excavation and transmission; after which he will 
proceed to the more modern, but not less inter- 
esting, mounds of Babylon. j 

The last is the evidence furnished us by the 
repositories of the dead, and these have now 
been arrived at in the regular course of research. 

Colonel Williams, Her Majesty’s Boundary 
Commissioner, who has lost no opportunity of 
supporting Mr. Layard in his operations, occu- 
pies his spare time at the present moment at 
Workah, an immense ruin south of Babylon. 
He had previously despatched Mr. Loftus, the 
naturalist attached to his Diplomatic Mission, 
accompanied by a young gentleman (son of the 
late Mr. Churchill, acting as interpreter) with the 
caravan of mules and horses by the way of the 
Mesopotamian deserts, and these explorers have 
been fortunate enough to discover entire mines 
of antiquities, consisting of bricks with very per- 
fect inscriptions, which cannot fail to throw con- 
siderable light upon the period of history to 
which the city, to whose previous existence they 
bear testimony, belong. In addition to this, they 
discovered cotiins of glazed earthenware, out of 
which they took armlets and anklets, furnished 
with inscriptions in a very perfect state. From 
these it is probable that information as to the 
burial ceremonies of the dead may be collected, 
in illustration not only of their domestic life, but 
also of their religious ceremonies connected with 
the final destination of both body and soul. In 
the short space of three days, Mr. Loftus (by 
the assistance of Arab excavators) had collected 
from these mounds sixty very curious Relics, the 
most important of which consisted in armlets, 
anklets, arrow-heads, bronze and clay statuettes, 
bracelets, and a sword ; and, in addition to them, 
innumerable inscriptions. Oa his return to head 
quarters, whither Mr. Loftus considered himself 
bound to proceed to obtain an extension of leave 
in order to revisit the scene of his successful 
labours, he laded his mules with some fine frag- 
ments of a statue in black basalt, all of which 
will be transmitted to England with Layard’s 
third exportation of Assyrian Marbles. Colonel 





Williams also proposes to send home drayj 
of all these antiquities, together with a detailed 
account of the whole transaction, in order to pro- 
vide against the casualty of the sea voyage, and 
he might have added, the carelessness of the Bom. 
bay authorities, of which we have already had » 
melancholy a proof. 

Colonel Williams is now anxious to have ay 
opportunity to commence excavations at Sus 
which it is to be hoped he will be able to realise; 
the more so, as he has obtained instructions to 
enable him in seconding Mr. Layard’s operations 
by all means which may to him appear advisable 
and necessary to the advancement of science, 
There appears to be a store of available antiqui- 
ties in Mesopotamia, which may not only give 
full occupation to the gentlemen who are at pre 
sent employed in this service, but afford mate 
rials of research for many years to come; and 
this, indeed, without wandering far from Babylon, 
The site of the ancient Ctesiphon, of Seleucia, of 
Koofa, are in its neighbourhood; in short, in 
whatever direction we turn, says the Colonel, the 
gigantic remains of the greatest Empires of other 
ages rise up before the traveller, as if to challenge 
investigation. 

Letters from Mr. Layard have also been r- 
ceived so late as the 18th of March, in which he 
mentions the Arab reports of remarkable antiqui- 
ties in the desert of Khabour, which have never 
been visited by European footsteps, and towards 
the exploration of which he was just setting out, 
with an escort of Arab Sheiks and their followers, 
in all, to the number of seventy or eighty in 
company. During his absence on this new track, 
the excavations at Nimrood are to be continued 
by the parties employed on that work, which has 
recently furnished interesting acquisitions to Mr. 
Layard’s collection. One important inscription 
is mentioned, and more winged-lions and bulls. 
Mr. Layard had received Major Rawlinson's 
first Exposition; and though he agreed with him 
in many respects, he was not quite satisfied with 
his chronology, and rather adhered to the opi- 
nions put forth in his own work. 

We presume that we may look for further ex- 
traordinary revelations, as the result of the steps 
which we have now the pleasure of communic- 
ting to the public. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Ar the annual meeting of the proprietors, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, the Se 
cretary read the report of the state of the college 
during the past year. During the last Lent term 
54 students in theology matriculated, 120 in 
general literature, 42 in the applied sciences, 15? 
in the medical department, and also 37 occasional 
students in this department, and various other 
branches of knowledge 42. There were 463 stu- 
dents in the school, making a total of 917. To 
these were added 20 students in the new nil 
tary department, and other students who had 
since entered, giving a general total of students of 
1,246. In the theological, general literature, ap- 
plied sciences, medical and military departments, 
great progress had been made by the studenis 
and it was gratifying also to observe that 
many former students of the college had Jately 
taken high honours in various branches of study 
both at Oxford and Cambridge. The new mill 
tary department had been very successful. The 
Council lamented the limited acommodation af- 
forded by the King’s College Hospital both to 
the students in the medical department and ror 
to the number of patients. This difficulty h 

been taken into consideration, and it had bee 
determined to set on foot a fund for the erection 
ofa new hospital. For this purpose some a 
lent person, signing himself as “ A Friend to . 
Hospital,” had sent a sum of 2,000/., and the a 
nation was subsequently increased by the - 
individual to 5,000/., on condition that the Coun 
cil voted a like sum. The Council have deem 
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it prudent to comply with the request, and alto- 
gether about 25,000/. out of the 50,000/. required 
for the new building had been subscribed. The 
receipts were 35,6551. 13s. 9d., whilst the expen- 
diture amounted only to 34,938/. 17s. 2d. The 
meeting adjourned to the large hall of the college, 
where the Archbishop presided at the distribu- 
tion of prizes to those gentlemen who had distin. 
guished themselves in the study of medicine in its 
various branches and divinity; at the close 
of which his Grace, in returning thanks for the 
yote to him, mentioned the gratification which he 
felt on seeing the representatives of three great 
nations present and evidently taking great in- 
terest in the proceedings of the day. His Excel- 


lency the American Minister acknowledged this | 


compliment on behalf of himself and the French 
and Turkish ambassadors, and the meeting se- 
parated. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


We were prevented from attending the first con- 


ference for granting degrees on Wednesday, | 


May Ist. The Chancellor, Lord Burlington, in 
the chair; and a considerable number of scientific 
and otherwise distinguished individuals attend- 
ing. 
mA read by the Registrar, and stated that, dur- 
ing the past year, 167 gentlemen had been ad- 
mitted to matriculation, of whom 11 had distin- 
guished themselves when under examination for 
honours in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and one had obtained an exhibition; and four had 
distinguished themselves in classics, one of whom 
had obtained an exhibition. - 25 gentlemen had 
passed the first examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, of whom one had obtained 
an exhibition in anatomy and physiology, another 
inchemistry, and a third in materia medica ard 
pharmaceutical chemistry ; several others had 
distinguished themselves and obtained gold 
metals; 13 gentlemen had passed the examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, of 
whom one had obtained a scholarship; two had 
passed the examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws, of whom one had distinguished himself 
in jurisprudence, and had obtained the University 
Law Scholarship; 53 had passed the examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, two of whom 
had obtained the University Scholarships; seven 
had passed the examination for the degree of 
Master of Arts; eight had obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, and one that of Doctor of 
Laws. ‘Various degrees were then personally and 
appropriately conferred upon parties present, and 
the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
the noble president. 





THE PERCY SoCIETY. 

Election of Officers for the Ensuing Year.— 
Council: Lord Braybrooke, President; ‘T. Amyot; 
W. H. Black; W. “Durrant Cooper;* T. Crofton 
Croker; J. H. Dixon; F, W. Fairholt; W. D. 
Haggard ; J. O. Halliwell, Secretary; Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. ; James Prior; W. Sandys; 
C. Roach Smith; R. J. Smith; the Rev. J. R. 
W reford; T. Wright, ‘U'rcasurer. 

The Report of the Council congratulated the 
Society on their continued prosperity; for, 
although the limited funds at their disposal had 
hot permitted them to carry out the objects for 
which the Society was founded as efficiently as 
they might desire, i was something that amidst 
the general depression under which nearly all 
the publication societies had suffered, the Percy 
ea, possessed its number of members un- 
thennshed, while its works continued to retain 
— ay in the market. It was farther stated 
We the third and concluding volume of Mr. 

right’s valuable edition of “ Chaucer” would 
“ready for delivery in the course of the present 





Gone out in rotation. 


An official report of previous measures! German of Simrock’s production on the foreign 


lume of Extracts from the Registers of the Sta- 
| tioners’ Company. 
| Oldys on our Old Dramatists” will, the Council 


month, and considered as the issue for May Ist. 
The Council had under their consideration a pro- 
posal for printing the complete works of some of 
the best early English poets and dramatists whose 
writings had not yet appeared in a collective 
form, cr been but imperfectly edited, and they 
hoped to present the members, before long, with 
the works of William Browne, author of the 
“ Britannia’s Pastorals,” including a third book of 
that celebrated work, from a manuscript that 
had not been seen by any of his editorg. 





SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY. 
Tue Shakspeare Society, at its Ninth Annual 
Meeting, had a favourable report from the Coun- 
cil, in which the production of the Chandos Por- 
trait engraving, by Cousins, was especially eulo- 
gised; and the publications of the Society and the 
services of editors were also much commended. 
| The idea of a Heywood and Dekker Fund had 
| been obliged to be abandoned, and the report 
| added: —* The only work yet distributed for the 
subscription of the current year consists of the | 
| two plays by Heywood on the story of ‘ The Fair 
| Maid of the West.’ In the meanwhile, Mr. Hal- 
| liwell is proceeding with a translation from the 





| sources of Shakespeare’s plots; and Mr. Collier 
| has nearly finished his collection for a third vo- 


Mr. Cunningham’s ‘ Notes of 
are assured, be ready to appear as the last publi- 


cation of the current year, or certainly not later 
than the first publication of the following year.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Moxday .—Geographical, (Major Rawlinson on “ Recent 
Geographical Discoveries in Babylonia.” Mr. Mac Queen, 
“Notes on Eastern Africa’) 83 p.m.—British Architects, 8 
p-m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, (Sir John Rennie, *‘ Description of the Navigation 
at Newry”) 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 
73 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— Microscopical, 
8 p.m.— Ethnological (Anniversary), 2 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 
3% p.m,—Archeological Association (Council), 4 p.m.— 
United Service Institution (Major Adams on “ Permanent 
Fortification’) 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, (Mr. Wharton Jones ‘ on the 
Senses ; and on Errors of Observation having theirSource | 
therein ’’) 84 p.m. | 

Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m: 








ARCHZZOLOGY. 
EXCAVATIONS AT STRIDFALL, AT LYMNE, 
NEAR HYTHE. 

For upwards of a month researches have been 
in progress at this interesting place, the object of | 
which is to lay open the remains of the walls, and | 
to ascertain, from what may be still extant, the | 
character of the internal arrangements of the 

castrum. It is well known to antiquaries that 
the ruinous and picturesque walls below the vil- | 
lage of Lymne, termed Stridfall Castle, indicate | 
the site of the Portus Lemanis of Ptolemy, Anto- | 
ninus, and the JVotitia. The walls of the Roman , 
castrum are situated on the sloping ground which 

separates the high land of this part of Kent from | 
the Romney marshes. Immediately above is the | 
village of Lymne, with its church, and the Arch- 
deacon’s castellated mansion perched upon the | 
verge of the inland cliff, whence may be seen the | 
entire limits of the marshes, Dymchurch, Rom- | 
ney, Lydd and Dungeness; and tothe right, Rye | 
and Winchelsea, and the coast of Sussex; on the | 
left, almost close to Stridfall, is the little village | 
of West Hythe, with its ruined chapel, and about | 
a mile farther to the east is the town of Hythe. | 
The eye can easily trace the line of demarcation | 
of the estuary which formed the ancient Portus | 








Lemanis, 'The sea-sand is superficially percepti- | 


with the neighbouring soil, which is composed to 
a great depth of a rich alluvial deposit. The re- 
cession of the sea opposite Lymne is compara- 
tively of recent date, and is partly to be ascribed 
to the excellent sea-wall maintained at the ex- 
pense of Government. Were this barrier re- 
moved, the sea would still, at certain times, flow 
up to the very foot of the Roman castrum, to the 
height of from 7 to 9 feet. At Dymchurch (four 
miles distant), on the contrary, the sea is making 
inroads, and, since the time of the Romans, has 
gained at least from a mile to a mile and a half 
of land. 

The Roman station at Lymne has been less 
investigated than any of the numerous sites of 
Roman towns and fortresses which are spread 
over this country. This is easily accounted for 
in the difficulty of access, and in the vastness and 
uncertainty of the remains, extending over some 
ten acres of hilly ground, and indicated here and 
there by large masses of fallen masonry; some of 
them of shapeless solidity, half covered with 
underwood and trees. In other places the walls 
have the appearance of having been undermined 
and completely uprooted, having fallen away a 
considerable distance from the original situation ; 
in one instance a lateral division of a portion bas 
taken place, so as to give a notion of two interior 
walls, each being of respectable height and width, 
for, originally, the walls of the oustrum would 
seem to have been about 30 feet high and 10 or 
12 feet thick. The dislocated and almost chaotic 
state of these ruins has, doubtless, given rise 10 
the popular belief that it was produced by the 
shock of an earthquake; but it is more reason- 
ably to be assigned to some minor natural cause, 
such as a land-slip; for the ground on both sides 
appears to be full of fissures and springs, and one 
or two land-slips are said to have occurred within 
the memory of man. We were recently told that 
a piece of ground, with a cottage upon it, came 
down the hill one night so gently and noiselessly 
that the inmates were quite unconscious of the 
event, and did not discover that the house had 
moved until the goodman, in trying to open the 
front door in the morning, found it opposed by a 
rock. 

hese natural obstacles have, doubtless, hither- 
to deterred antiquaries from making excava- 
tions at Stridfall, and Leland, Camden, Stuke- 
ley, and others, have contented themselves with 
ofiering crude notions about the place. Stuke- 
ley, in his Jter Curiosum, published a plan, which, 
of course, is not to be relied on, because it was 
utterly impossible to make any plan without ex- 
cavating, the walls being in some places separated 
longitudinally, in others having fallen inwards, 
and in others again outwards, and many of the 
huge fragments being so concealed by earth and 
herbage as to present to the eye no means of dis- 
criminating the line of the original way from the | 
separated masses. 

The antiquarian world is indebted for the re- 
searches now making to Mr. James Elliott and 
Mr. Roach Smith, aided by contributions from 
afew (a very few) individuals, but not to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the historical and archzxologi- 
cal interest of the remains, The chief disco- 
veries made (under the personal direction of Mr. 
Elliott) are those of a postern entrance on the 
east side of the castrum, and of one, almost oppo- 
site, on the west. The former was flanked by 
two semi-circular round towers, based upon a 
platform of layers of large stones, from 2 to4 feet 
long and 1 deep. ‘These towers were about 10 or 
12 feet apart; but the entrance itself appears to 
be contracted to about 3 or 4 feet in width. The 
opposite entrance is also narrow, but seems to 
have been without towers. There was no indica- 
tion whatever of these postern gates in any re- 
mains above ground; they were brought to light 


* Those in italics are new in the room of members who | ble in large patches, and the entire tract of the| by the workmen being ordered to foliow out the 
b 


ed of the Roman post contrasts very clearly | 


line of the great external wall as far as possible. 
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The form of the castrum is also now tolerably well| narrative. This metrical legend, it is stated, is 
defined, and, instead of quadrangular, as sup-| about to be published, with a translation by Mr. 


posed, may be termed multangular, thus forming | 
an exception to the rule of Roman castrameta- 

tion. Seven round towers have been excavated, 

most of them of immense solidity and strength, 

but several are overturned and denuded of the 

squared facing stones; indeed, it is curious to ob- 

serve how systematically the facing stones of the 

walls have been carried away. 

It is the intention of Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Roach Smith to excavate the area of the castrum, 
provided funds can be raised.* As it is believed 
the ground has never been moved by the spade 
or plough, it is probable many interesting objects 
will be discovered; and it is trusted that those 
whose means enable them will contribute towards 
defraying the expenses, {which will be rather 
heavy. 


SAINT GEORGE sans THE DRAGON. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, April 22.—Mr. 
C C. Babington, Treasurer, in the chair. A 
paper was read by the Rev. C. Hardwick, en- 
titled “ Anglo-Saxon Notices of St. George.” 
He stated that whilst examining the Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts in the University Library, he 
met with the name of Georgius, and that on 
mastering the legend in which it is contained, 
it proved to be a metrical account of the “ Pas- 
sion” of St. George the patron Saint of England, 
professedly drawn up for the sake of guarding 
the faithful from certain heretical productions at 
that time current. Gibbon’s statement that St. 
George was introduced to England at the time of 
the Crusades} is set aside by this legend, which 
was translated from the Latin into Anglo-Saxon 
by the famous Aélfric, Archbishop of York from 
1023 to 1051, and thus some years earlier than 
the first Crusade, The date of the formal ac- 
knowledgment of our! Saint as patron of the 
English was 1220, when the day of his come 
memoration was made a holiday of the lesser 
rank by a Synod at Oxford; and the Convocation 
of 1415 secured to him the very highest ec- 
clesiastical honours. In contradiction to the 
later opinion of Gibbon, Heylen (Life of St. 
George), and Selden (Titles of Honour), main- 
tained with great reason that he cannot be 
identified with George the Arian, commonly 
ealled of Capodocia; indeed the only point of simi- 
larity between them is their name, which was quite 
ascommon then (inthe third century) as now. 
The confusion between the two Georges appears 
to have originated with the Arians, who were 
guilty of corrupting the Catholic martyrologies, 
and adapted that of our St. George (a martyr of 
the preceding century) to the canonization of 
their heretical leader by interpolations concern- 
ing his contest with Athanasius, whom they 
represent as a sorcerer. ‘This interpolated 
legend, expurgated by collation with purer 
legends of the eastern church, has come down to 
us in the manuscript under consideration. Our 
Saxon forefathers received an account of St. 
George from the early traveller, Arculf, who, on 
hisreturn from Palestine about the year 701, was 
driven by contrary winds to Iona, where Adam- 
nam took down from his dictation an account of 
the Holy Land, in which is contained a singular 
legend concerning our Saint. This legend is not 
to be found in the translation published in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, which was unfor- 
tunately made from a very imperfect copy, or 
rather perhaps from Bede’s epitome of Arculf’s 





* We understand Mr. R. Smith has memorialised the 


Hardwick, by the Percy Society. 








FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The Times has coined a good word for a section 
of our native school, viz., Expressionists, as con- 
tradistinguished from that portion which seeks 
rather to produce its effects as Colourists; but, 
though there isa pretty clear line of demarkation 
between them, there is a sort of border blending 
oneach side which would be sufficient to form 
an intermediate class, or one which belongs to 
neither. It is not amiss, however, to keep their 
apparent difference in view, and apply rules of 
a different character to the productions of the 
two divisions. In our last we adverted to the 
Exhibition en bloc, as honourable to British 
talent, and it is now our pleasant duty to proceed 
to some of the details in proof, and also to notice 
such drawbacks as provoke critical animad- 
version. . 

No. 15, The Disarming“of Cupid, painted for 
Prince Aibert. W. E. Frost,A. This is a 
sweet composition, full of grace and loveliness, 
which it would be difficult to place in either of 
the above two categories. It is neither richly 
coloured nor referable to the dry outline of the 
elder school; but softly painted, and perhaps 
rather more feebly than some of the artist’s 
preceding works. But itis exceedingly graceful 
and pleasing; a picture tolook upon with gratifi- 
cation to the sense, so long as beauty is admired. 

No. 16, Samson Betrayed, F. R. Pickersgill, A., 
is a more masculine production, and ‘with more 
of bold contrast in colour. The Hebrew Her- 
cules is anatomically worthy of the Academy, 
and the fair traitress a voluptuous figure, the 
flesh carnations finely toned and looking brilliant 
behind the brown skin of the sleeper. The man 
engaged in clipping, not scripturally shaving, his 
mystic locks makes a good pose on that side, 
though his other arm is rather oddly disposed; 
and the scene filled up on the left completes the 
scripture subjeet with an effective balance, 
though not essentially connected with the subject, 
The accessories are of a correct and high order. 

No. 38, Susannah and the Elders. G. Patten, A. 
We cannot commend this piece to the same 
extent. There is brave handling and colour in 
it, but the attitude of Susannah is too theatrical; 
and those ugly old bearded, peeping, and gloat- 
ing elders we never can like, paint them how you 


may. 

No. 39, King Lear. C. W. Cope,R.A. Cor- 
delia is touching, and the doubtful repose of Lear 
excellently expressed. We could wish there were 
more originality in our leading artists. Shak- 
spere nodoubt supplies boundless themes; but the 
variation of repetitions fails to satisfy our am- 
bition for the great in art. 

No. 56, The Gross of Green Spectacles. D. Mac- 
lise, R.A. A realisation of Goldsmith’s. Moses has 
been done, but in his holiday garb he looks as 
foolishly cunning as if he had done the seller; and 
the disappointment of the mother, and less irri- 
tated discomposure of the vicar, are admirably 
portrayed. Nor are the rest of the family out 
of the story—every one takes a characteristic part 
init; and the lot of green spectacles has affected 
every eye and action from the eldest to the 
youngest. The tone of colour is extremely good. 

No. 72, The Good Samaritan. C. Z. East- 
lake, R.A, One of the artist’s best works in his 
own Italian style, more tender than forcible, and 
full of feeling and truth. There is, nevertheless, 








Treasury for a grant of money for this purpose, and that the 
reply is, “They have no funds available for the purposes in 
question!!’? In France it would be conceded immediately, 
but in England, it is to be regretted, every Government has 
hitherto resisted every solicitation for money for antiquarian 
researches, while noue of the numerous Antiquarian Socie- 
ties have ever been able to afford, for such objects, any pe- 
cuniary aid worth mentioning.—Ed, L. G. 


a silkiness about it, even ‘in the flesh colour, 
which we cannot deem so true to nature as it is 
to artistic refinement. 

No. 92, Meeting of Jacob and Rachel. W. 
Dyce, R.A. Possibly a little? hard, but very 
vigorous and effective. The characters are not 
Jewish; but the expression of Jacob is of the 





soul, and the gentler feeling of Rachel is touch- 
ingly in unison with the stronger emotion. ‘The 
attitudes, too, are admirably studied. 

No. 95, Eeatrice. C. R. Leslie, R.A. A gem, 
and beaming with light. 

No. 106, Simchath Torah, S. A, Hart, R.A, 
A gorgeous Jewish ceremonial in the Synagogue, 
Vessels of gold and silver, priestly vestments of 
the richest hues, and decorations of the most 
brilliant description, are profusely borne by 
stately officials’ With the architecture and a 
splendour of suitable light, this is altogether a 
magniticent performance, and almost dazzling to 
the spectator. 

No. 98, A Cherry Seller. 7. Webster, R.A. 
A little bit; but of delicious nature, and charm- 
ingly coloured. 

No. 125, Tom Jones, &c. C. R. Leslie, R.A. One 
of the painter’s masterpieces: need we say more? 
No. 136, Scene from Henry VIIL., the same. In 
drapery and finish equal to Terberg or Metzu; 
but we do not so entirely admire the sentiment of 
the dying Katherine. 

No. 133, A Nymph. C. Brocky. A superb 
embodiment of poetic beauty, and coloured to per- 
fection. 





OLD WATER COLOURS. 

No. 6, The Queen’s Birth-day. Nancy Rayner, 
Places aux Dames! This lady is resolutely 
treading on the heels of Mr. Hunt, and displays 
much talent in this piece as well as in No. 17, 
Sleeping Italian Boy, Nos. 142 and 170, and other 
small but pleasing productions. 

No. 4, Inverary Castle, W. Callow, is a sweet 
landscape of a delightful west-highland subject, 
and a fair specimen of the artist’s talents, as far- 
ther displayed in such pictures as No. 47, Venice, 
and other Italian and Scottish, and also French, 
views of various character. 

No. 25, A Fisher Boy, O. Oakley, and No. 
155, Fortune Teller, &c., No. 258, St. Valentine's 
Day, the principal, and executed with the same 
clear pencil as ever; but we are inclined to fancy 
that the artist is getting a little too fine for com- 
mon characters, and would rather have more 
truth, even if told in a looser manner, than 
every-day folks in a more finished style, which 
does not pertain to them. 

No. 30, Wreckers. 7. M. Richardson. A 
spirited performance; and, in others near the 
same locality (north of England), as well as at 
greater distance, the artist has shown equal versa- 
tility and power over different natural features of 
sea and land. 

No. 31, Highland Pastime. F. W. Topham. A 
merry scene of a Highland Piper, and dancing to 
his music. The action is animated, but not pre- 
eminently Scotch. Nos. 125, Home; and 130, The 
Return, please us better, and are more in the 
painter’s justly popular style; for No. 298, High- 
land Interior, is liable to the same objection 88 
No. 31, i. e., the want of genuine national charac- 
ter, though in other respects very ably treated. 

No. 7, Boy with Dead Sparrow-Hawk. Alfred 
Fripp. The sparrow-hawk’s wing is as large 8 
that of akite or glead. Ofother pictures moving 
in a parallel line with Mr. Topham, we will only 
particularise No. 90, The Irish Piper, which is 
very loosely thrown together,and looks more like 
haste than study and carefulness. That he can 
do better makes us the more ready to blame 
where he has not attained his own acknowledged 
standard. No. 373, The Village Post Office, we 
like much. 

No. 41, The Strid, G. Fripp, No. 114, Bolton 
Abbey, and a dozenothers, many of them happily 
selected from the sylvan beauties of Dorsetshire, 
all bear testimony to the fresh and faithful copy- 
ing of nature for which the artist is distinguished. 

No. 8, Men of War, &c. C. Bentley. Asm 
preceding years, Mr. Bentley is one of the most 
prominent and successful of the exhibitors ; and 
there are parts in No. 14, (North Wales) such a8 
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no water-colour art could surpass, though, as a 
whole, we fancy certain defects in the composition. 
No. 48, Snowdon, is a magnificent performance, 
and Glengariff, 185, is about as picturesque and 
grand; but, indeed, all the artist’s productions are 
worthy of him. | for minute fidelity. 

No. 83, Loch Vach, W. Evans, of Eton, and) —————= —_ ee ee 
as worthy a compeer we may point to this one of | 
Mr. Evans’ delightful works, as amply sufficient 
to sustain his fame among the foremost of our | 
water-colour school. 

No. 136, The Giant’s Amphitheatre. W. A.) Paris, Wednesday. 
Nesfield. Bold and dashing as his first production,; Mr. Crokenr’s remarkable article in the last | 
which so powerfully attracted our notice, this is number of the Quarterly Review, on the flight of | 
an excellent example of Mr. Nesfield’s mastery Louis Philippe and his family in the Revolution | 
over striking and turbulent elements in landscape , of February, has been translated into the Revue 
scenery. Rocks, water, and wood are all handled | Britannique, been republished as a pamphlet, been 
in a fearless manner. | extensively quoted in the newspapers, been read 

We reserve the finale for our next Gazette. |by hundreds of thousands, and been abused | 
| through some thirty pages of the Conseilier du | 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, | Peuple by Lamartine. It has, in short, created | 
Ix concluding our brief chronicle of the principal what play-bills call a “ terrific sensation,” and | 
paintings which have so strongly recommended | that, at such a moment as this, is saying a good | 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 1 
FRANCE. ] 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 





tally represented by 2. &. M‘Jun, and also an | literary and artistic circles of this city. His 
Illicit Still; a characteristic Carnival piece by | generous grant of an extensive tract of land to 
Gavarni ; 347, a very nice production from na- | 
ture, P. West Elen, and 360, Dead Game (as well | 
| as other pieces), by Mrs. Withers, which is unique | French Government gave only 12/.; his pur- 


Lamartine is well known; the other day he pre- 
sented 2001. to the Institute Historique, when the 


chases of pictures, statues, &c., amount to an im- 


_| portant sum in the course of the year; he has 


given crosses and ribbons to many popular 


| scribes and painters; and, finally, no literary man 


or artist really worthy of protection makes a 
direct appeal to him in vain. Besides this, he 
maintains in Paris, at considerable cost, a large 
school, in which a number of young Turks are 
clothed, lodged, and carefully educated for dif- 
ferent professions. His ambassador, moreover, 
the Prince of Callimaki, takes a positive pleasure 
in doing honour to art and literature, in the per- 
sons of their most eminent representatives. 

The recent successful experiments on light 
continue to attract a great deal of attention in 
the scientific world, It is, however, to M. Arago, 
more than to M. Foucault, that the honour is as- 
signed of having practically demonstrated that light 





this Association to public approbation, we must | 


again hail it and wish it every success in conse- 
quence of its evolving that principle of competi- 
tion and the acquisition of a fair and open field, 
which we consider to be so essential to the ad- 
vancement and prosperity of our native schoo! of 
arts. The exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
proof enough of its right to stand high in rank; 
but its system of exclusiveness and cliquism has 
not only been illiberal in itself but detrimental to 
progress and just estimation beyond the pale. It 
has fortunately begun to relax some of its rules, 
and we have no doubt that farther improvements 
vill follow. At all events the question is now 
brought more distinctly and directly to issue, and 
Dieu defend le droit! 

No. 235, The Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 
8. Rayner. A rich glowing interior, the architec- 
ture beautiful, and the lights admirably managed. 
D, Roberts could not have inspired a more able 
artist in this brilliant line. 

No. 244, Captivity and Liberty. Mrs. M‘Jan. 
With all that her husband has done in this exhi- 
bition we are compelled, by this picture, to say, 


iucommon parlance, the grey mare is the better | 


horse. It is most honourable to a female pencil, 
and replete with delicate and touching sentiment. 
The feeling of the prisoner, and the affecting con- 
trast of the free, are embodied with a simplicity 
that hits every heart; and in the qualities of con- 
ception, expression, handling, and colour, there is 
nothing more to be desired. 

No. 247, A Merry-time Scene, Kent. G. A. 
Williams. We notice this very good landscape 
chiefly on account of the figures, of which, in dis- 
tribution and effect, neither Teniers nor Wilkie 
would need to be ashamed. 

No. 250, Knowle Park. E. J. Cobbett. Not 
to be passed without special praise, though 
marked at a very low figure in the catalogue. 

No, 260, Mal-apropos. J.£. Lauder. One of 

piquant and clever pictures in the third 
room, over which we are now wandering. 

No, 277, Welsh Mountains. S. 2. Percy. 
Another able contribution from the hand we have 
already so much commended. 

No. 280, Christ Appearing to his Disciples at 
Emmaus. R.S. Lauder. A sacred subject, so- 
lemnly and effectively treated. Uponit, however, 
we cannot bestow our unqualified admiration. 
The tone of colour in the principal figure is re- 
prenaat to our taste, and this vitiates the whole. 

he two disciples, on the contrary, are finely con- 
ceived, and the expression of their doubting, both 
. — and countenance, of a high character 

No, 288, A Dredging Punt on the Thames. 
=” Very natural, very like, and very 

In the water-colour room are some very good 

ngs by the same artist; Tobermory, capi- 


deal, considering the disturbed state of public | travels less rapidly through water than through 
j affairs, and the anxiety felt as to the future. | air, as the latter only made his experiments with 
| But, to be impartial, I must confess that it is as } instruments devised by M. Arago, and mainly 
avehement partisan pamphlet, notas a calm his- | under his direction, The importance of the dis- 
torical record, that the publication has obtained | covery, however, may be judged of from the fact 
success—the enemies of Lamartine and the Re-! that for the last twelve years M. Arago has been 
volution acting on Moliére’s principle, “ de pren- | poset ah over it and ~ the means of effecting 
dre son bien partout ou on le trouve,” having eagerly | it. I have now before me a minute description 
appropriated all the vituperation of both, which | of the manner in which, and the means by which, 
the Tory writer has poured forth con amore. In- | it is made; but it is too long to give, andif given 
deed, Mr. Croker is now set down as one of the | would not be easily understood without practical 
most efficient of the violent reactionnaire pam-j| demonstration. Besides, I am told, that the ex- 
phleteers, and the Charivari makes no scruple of ; periments are shortly to be repeated at London. 
| classing him with Chenu, Delahodde, and the epi- | ‘hateaubriand, you will remember, took great 
|leptic scribes of certain newspapers, who think | precautions to prevent any alterations whatever 
| they serve a political cause by libelling its adver- | from being made in his Memoirs—his last work to 
saries, and by exciting one class of citizens to| which he attached an importance, political, 
| — ee toe - literary, pg hog Poe bs : = ein from 
amartine’s reply 1 shall say nothing more | possessing; but i ne on dit of the literary cir- 
| than that it is a laboured attempt to refute one of | cles are to be credited, several suppressions have 
the principal assertions of Mr. Croker, by proving | been made in the parts specially relative to Ma- 
| that he, Lamartine, not only did not take mea-|dame de Récamier—the suppressions having 
| sureg to prevent the flight of Louis Philippe and | been demanded by the lady’s family in the belief 
{the members of his family, but that he actually | that the publication of all that Chateaubriand 
exerted himself actively to have them — ont | wrote would have tended to cause imputations to 
of the reach of danger. I must just add that, sin- | be cast on her character. Assuredly the book 
gularly enough, the Secretary of Ledru Rollin, | has lost nothing by these suppressions, for the 
who has written a “ History of the Provisional | love passages between the author and the cele- 
a. — ae = Mr. | eeee ef which > ——— oo far 
roker, that M. de Lamartine was the only mem- | too long, and oh! such dreary twaddle. But to 
ber of the Provisional Government who seemed | hear some noodles talk, you would suppuse that 
indisposed to allow the ex-King, the Princes, and | they constitute nothing less than downright 
Princesses, to get off quietly. | blasphemy. _ 
Some time ago, I told you that Ledru Rollin NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
was occupying the leisure which his exile affords Frederic Auguste, Baron de Reiffenberg, Con- 
pag eg Ny — er re ——— of rt — mg eg mg gp: 
sngland. e first volume o 11s famous pro- | Member of many “oreign earne ocieties, an 
duction is to appear to-morrow, and the second at | with a great European reputation for many 
the end of the month. <A few proof-sheets have | branches in literature, died at St. Josse-ten- 
been handed about, and they atone super-obun- | Noode, on the 18th ult., at the age of 54 years. 
dantly that gratitude for her generous hospitality | He hag left a widow, and was interred at Laeken, 
to him and his Red Republican accomplices— | on the 20th. He was an Honorary Member of 
| hospitality which perhaps ad other nation in| the Royal Society of Literature, and wore many 
Europe would have afforded—has not only in- | distinguished orders 
‘ s : * | x : 
spired him with no kindly feeling, but has left| MM. de Blainville, the celebrated Professor of 
his heart full a, _ a. | Comparative Anatomy in the Paris Museum of 
ness towards her. EEnvy—hatred! do say? | Natural Iistory, and a worthy successor to Cuvier 
The sentiments that he expresses are worse than | was found dead on Wolmeten, May 1, in one of 
that: there is something downright fiendish in| the night railway trains between Rouen and 
them ; and, to have some sort of pretence for} Caen. He had been slightly indisposed a short 
them, he libels in the most atrocious manner the time previous, but no apprehension of the danger 
Government and people of England. And this had been excited, He was 72 years of age, and 
oy is the = of = French Democracy—of | retained all his faculties and active habits in full 
the party which inseribes “ Fraternity:” on its | perfection to the last. 
banner, and which, day after day, assures the| Africun Travels.—A letter from Tripoli of the 
world that its triumph will be the annihilation of | 28th March, and forwarded by the Times’ Corres- 
war, and the establishment of the closest bonds | pondent at Paris, gives some interesting details 
of brotherhood ;among{ all the nations of the; of Mr. Richardson, who left Tripoli on Good 
earth! A _ | Friday, on his journey into the interior. The 
The Sultan of Turkey, I am assured, exercises | letter says:—“ The transport of the boat for navi- 
a good deal of very efficient patronage in the! gating the lakes has been a source of great 
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anxiety and immense difficulty, having to be 
conveyed afour months’ journey over the burning 
sands befure it reaches Lake Tshad. The 
Admiral at Malta has constructed a beautiful 
craft, broad in the beam and as light as cork on 
the water. Mr. Richardson and his German 
travelling companions proceed first to Mourzouk 
by the route of Migdal, not yet travelled 
by Europeans; afterwards from Mourzouk to 
Ghat, and thence through the country of the 
Souanieks to Aheer and Ughachy, where, on the 
frontiers of Soudan, they will await the termina- 
tion of the rainy season in the tropics, which 
lasts fully three months, and during which all 
human labour is suspended. This season of 
fever terminated, Mr. Richardson and Drs. Barker 
and Overweg will proceed to Kanon and Tuk- 
katon, the principal cities of Soudan and of the 
Fellentals’ empire. They will then turn east- 
ward to Bornou, when they will explore the 
waters of Lake Tshad; and if anything happen 
to the boat en route they will construct a new 
one, being well provided with tools and other 
boat building apparatus. The shores of the 
Tshad being explored, Dr. Barker and Overweg 
will separate from Mr. Richardson, the two for- 
mer proceeding further east towards the Moun- 
tains of the Moon and the eastern coast of Africa, 
and the last returning north to the Mediterranean 
on the old Bornou route. Mr. Richardson is ex- 
pected to return to Tripoli in the course of a year 
and a half, but of course the period of the return 
of his companions cannot be brought within the 
same compass, nor even conjectured.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

LORD LONDESBOROUGH’S LITERARY, &c., SOIREE. 
On Wednesday, after a dinner entertainment to a 
party of artists, men of science, and literary men, 
the latter mostly connected with archeological 
research, of which his Lordship is an ardent pro- 
moter, his splendid mansion in Piccadilly was 
opened for the reception of persons distinguished 
by these and other intellectual pursuits, or by 
high rank and station in society. The soirée 
was very numerously and brilliantly attended, 
reminding us of the best of Lord Northampton’s, 
or his royal predecessor the Duke of Sussex, in 
Kensington Palace. ‘'o add to the pleasures of 
the evening, there was a display of fine pictures, 
and a museum of antiquities, and other rare and 
precious articles of virtu; of which, and it was a 
marked improvement, his Lordship had taken 
the trouble to have a catalogue printed for the 
single cccasion. Lady Londesborough, the 
Marchioness of Conyngham, and other ladies, 
mingled with the company, and imparted a new 
charm to their learned colloquies; and in the 
rooms below sumptuous refreshments were spread 
with an elegant profusion. Upon the whole, we 
deem the féte a most liberal example to the no- 
bility of the Jand. 





A POET’S CORNER. 

In our brief notices of recently lost and lamented 
Poets, Bowles and Wordsworth, we purposely 
abstained from amplification in the former in- 
stance in consequence of anticipating that Mr. 
Hallam, in his address to the Royal Society of 
Literature, onits anniversary, would have occasion 
to allude to the distinguished member referred to, 
and that nothing of ours could be comparable to 
any tribute coming from so high and competent an 
authority. We therefore waited for the delivery 
ofthat address, which, having been ordered to be 
printed by a vote of the meeting, we have now the 
melancholy satisfaction of copying, as far as re- 
lates to Mr. Bowles, into our page. Mr. Hallam 
spoke thus:— 

“The Rev. William Lisle Bowles bore a name 
which he had raised to high distinction in the 
garden of the Muses. He was naturally one of 
our earliest Members, connected as he was, by a 


prebendal stall in the church of Salisbury, with 
the learned prelate whom we consid-r as the 
founder of the Royal Society of Literature.* Mr. 
Bowles had nearly completed his ninetieth year 
when the call of death came to his door. He was, 
therefore, the senior poet of England, by years at 
least, even if one of venerated name, which at 
present we are not prepared to determine, may 
have sooner reached his youthful hand to pluck 
one of those laurels which now shade his brow, 
and remind us of the beautiful lines, in which 
Dryden has evidently alluded to his own time- 
honoured age. 
** F’en when the vital sap retreats below, 

F’en when the hoary head is hid in snow, 

The life is in the leaf, and still between 

The flakes of falling snow appears the living green.’’t 

Mr. Bowles was educated at Winchester, and at 

Trinity College, Oxford; the contemporary and 
friend of the late Archbishop Howley, and of 
several persons not undistinguished afterwards, 
who ‘adorned the University at that time. His 
first appearance as a poet, beyond the groves of 
the Cherwell, was, so far as we know, in a small 
collection of sonnets, which, speaking from re- 
collection only on this occasion, were published 
before the year 1790. They were followed by a 
series of poems, almost always short, though often 
published separately, which appeared during at 
least thirty years from that time. The sonnets 
of Bowles may be reckoned among the first-fruits 
of anew era in poetry. They came in an age 
when a common-place facility in rhyming on the 
one hand, and an almost nonsensical affectation 
in a new school on the other, had lowered the 
standard so much that critical judges spoke of 
English poetry as of something nearly extinct, 
and disdained to read what they were sure to dis- 
approve. In these sonnets there was observed a 
grace of expression, a musical versification, and 
especially an air of melancholy tenderness, so 
congenial to the poetical temperament, which still, 
after sixty years of a more propitious period than 
that which immediately preceded their publica- 
tion, preserves for their author a highly respect- 
able position among our poets. The subsequent 
poems of Mr. Bowles did not belie the promise of 
his youth. They are indeed unequal; many pas- 
sages, no doubt, are feeble, and some are affected; 
but there are characteristics of his poetry, which 
render it dear to the young and susceptible,— 
not those characteristics only which have been 
just mentioned, but a sympathy with external 
nature, a quickness in perceiving, and a felicity 
in describing, what most charms the eye and the 
ear; his continual residence in the country assist- 
ing him in the one, his ardent love of music in 
the other. Mr. Bowles published also an edition 
of Pope, as well as a great variety of small tracts, 
literary, antiquarian, and theological. He was, 
in fact, a very frequent, though he cannot be 
called a voluminous, contributor to the literature 
of the present century. For several years he had 
lived wholly at Salisbury; and, as might not un- 
naturally be expected, was almost lost to the so- 
ciety of his friends, which he had previously eul- 
tivated with great warmth, through the encreas- 
ing feebleness of his bodily and mental faculties. 
But, as minister of the parish of Bremhill, near 
Calne, he had been unremitting in his profes- 
sional duties, zealous in the education of the poor, 
and manifesting an exemplary, though happily by 
no means a rare, instance of the union of all 
Christian graces with the polish of taste and the 
amenities of literature.” 





* The late truly benevolent Bishop Burgess.—Ed. L. G. 
+ A beautifully expressed compliment to Mr. S. Rogers.— 


To this graceful biographical sketch and judi- 
cious criticism we may add, that the rural and 
literary delights of Bremhill were much en- 
hanced by the near and friendly intercourse with 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne at 
Bowood, and the intimacy with another near 
neighbour, Moore, at Slopperton. The intellec- 
tual pleasures of such society could not be sur- 
passed, and those who ever enjoyed a welcome 
to the gentle hospitalities of Brembill and par- 
took of the refined associations connected with 
that lovely spot, cannot forget the mental im- 
provement, the taste for the fine arts, and the 
resources of literature which were cultivated 
there, and nourished by the rich possession of 
means to satisfy every wish that could be formed 
for the acquisition of new ideas and enlargement 
of the sphere of knowledge. The splendid gal- 
lery, the noble library, the polished manners, 
the pursuits of active benevolence, the amply 
stored mind, the utmost charm of colloquial 
intelligence and wit, and the emanations of genius 
were all combined around that placid retreat 
from the world’s cares, and made a scene of 
as much gratification as can be conceived for 
human happiness. 

Mr. Bowles was very playful in his habits and 
conversation; and we have seen manuscript poems 
of his writing in a sweetly sportive vein that con- 
trasted admirably with his more usual plaintive 
style. Of one we remember to have had, and we 
fear have lost the copy, which was a captivating 
example of his talent in this way. He had 
arrived, unexpected and late in the evening, in 
town, and found his customary lodgings pre- 
occupied; but accommodation was found for him, 
on the spur of the moment, in an adjacent house. 
It belonged to a fashionable mantua maker, and 
he was led to his sleeping apartment through 
the show-room of the establishment, where every 
mode of female dress was displayed on the Dun- 
bies. The Poet wentto bed; but in his dream he 
animated them all, and a more entertaining drama 
of living satins, silks,and muslins, was never 
fancied by a humourous brain. 

Wordsworth, with all his gravity, had an 
equally playful turn when reserve was thrown 
off among friends.* We can recollect, for in- 
stance, his exhibition of a night at the Italian 
Opera, in which the singing, and yet better, the 
dancing, were described with the most grotesque 
and amusing effect. His critiques on pictures 
were often no less laughable; and some of his 
notes on foreign parts where he travelled were 
as ludicrous and satirical as can be imagined. 
Notwithstanding the bent of their poetic feelings, 
the temperament of both was inclined to cheer 
fulness and mirth; and the reader would form a 
very mistaken estimate of their general character 
if he supposed that they were either given up to 
solemnity or sentimentality. Both lived to 4 
fine old age, and it would be impossible to point 
to any other two men on the face of the earth, 
who had more cause to thank God for the lot 
assigned to them in this state of trial. Happy 
in disposition, untroubled in fortune, calmly 
settled in the midst of nature’s boundless wa’ 
sures, which expanded their hearts and steepe 
their souls in elysium, their paths indeed _o 
paths of pleasantness and peace. Of raed : 
days of Wnineath, a valued corresponden 
writes us:— His complaint, the only serious one 
he ever had in his life, was a pleurisy, the “— 
remedies for which so far reduced him, , - 
though the disease was subdued, his constitu - 
could not rally, and yet he appeared easton 








Ed. L. G. 

1 The chairman being obliged to leave before the business | 
was concluded, Lord Colburne was called on to preside, and, 
on a vote ef thanks being moved to Mr. Hallam, pronounced 
a beautiful eulogy onthe literary eminence of that gentle- 





then carried by acclamation. 


| concerted system of poetry, but with t! 
man, and on the valuable services he had ever been ready to | ercise of impartial judgmen 
render to the Royal Society of Literature. The vote was nn my full conviction t 


* Southey says truly of him, “In conversation heis - 
ful beyond any of his contemporaries ; and as : Bas i 
speak not from the partiality of friendship, nor = on one 
have been so absurdly held up as proline. tee 
t whereof I am capable, es 
hat posterity will rank him ¥ 
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so much better that strong hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. He remained in this state for 
about a fortnight after the disease had left him, 
until at length his nerves seemed worn out in 
the struggle, and he peaceably resigned his 
spirit. He completed his 80th year on Sunday in 
the preceding week.” 

He has left an unpublished poem of fourteen 
cantos, in the editorial charge of Dr. Wordsworth, 
which is said to be a kind of poetical resumé of 
his life. 

The annexed sonnet could not be more fitly 
placed than here. 


He who would win the crown of poetry, 
What needs he? Faith that mountains would remove— 
And he must have the gift of prophecy, 
To read all signs on earth—in heaven above ; 
And he must have all knowledge, and must be 
Wise as the serpent—harmless as the dove ; 
And he must have abundant charity, 
For all the rest were nothing without love. 
Then must he have all hope, to bide his time, 
And he must purge his sick heart now and then 
Of hope deferred, and ask fresh hope again, 
And trast, till very trusting seems a crime, 
So shall he win his laurels soon or late, 
And his reward shall be exceeding great. 
Rozpget Ferevson. 





THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 
Irisstated that about 50,000/. has been subscribed 
towards the grand Industrial Exhibition, and 
nearly 200 local committees formed to promote. 
In several foreign countries measures have been 
adopted to facilitate the contributions of artisans, 
manufacturers, &c., for exhibition. At home, a 
project has been started to connect with ita reli- 

ious congress of the Christians of all nations. 

@ questioning in Parliament, it has been an- 
swered by the Minister that no Government sup- 
ply was contemplated beyond the expenses of 
the Royal Commission. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—I Puritani, the most 
ambitious, and at the same time skilful, of Bel- 
lini’s operas, was reproduced on Thursday, after a 
silence of one whole season. It has not been 
heard on the same stage since Lind sang the part 
of Elvira in 1848. Sontag, for the first time, is 
her successor in this ré/e, and, as would be anti- 
cipated, a very acceptable one, though we think 
she is not so happy in this music as in that which 
shows off her peculiarly voluble style of execu- 
tion and light treatment; for example, the 
Rosina in the Barbiere, or Linda; the music 
allotted to Elvira is generally of a sustained cha- 
racter, and that in the higher register of the 
Voice, so that when this singing has to be kept up 
against the forty-horse power of Mr. Balfe’s 
troop, fatigue inevitable renders the voice part 
less effective than it would otherwise be. We 
expected to find the celebrated polacca, with 
Which the name of Grisi is always associated as 
‘son vergin vezzosa,” the most startling of 
Madame Rossi’s performance ; but certainly this 
must yield tothe “qui la voce,” which was sung 
with exquisite taste. —The well known “ate ocara” 
was admirably sung by Signor Baucarde, and was 
received with great applause. The performance 
of this new tenor continues to raise his reputation; 
though fatigued towards the end of the opera, his 
singing can only be considered as highly promis- 
ing.—Colletti is completely adapted to the part 
of Riccardo. His singing of the beautiful scena, 
“ah per sempre,” was particularly fine; in the 
grand duo “il rival,” better known as “suoni 
la tromba,” with Lablache, he was also most 
effective; indeed, with vivid recollections of 

amburini in company with the same colossal 
Vocalist, we cannot helpthinking thatthis fine duet 
Was never better sung ; 4 propos of the perhaps 
somewhat too noisy treatment of it, it was re- 
marked by Rossini, a little touched with jealousy 
at the success of Bellini, that this duct might be 

at Boulogne.—The morning concert, on the 


tapis for Monday, will be very interesting on 
account of the trios for the three basses, Lablache, 
Coletti, and Belletti, and the soprani, Sontag, 
Hayes, and Parodi. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Zora, the 
Huguenots, and Der Freischutz, have been the 
attractions here during the week. The Stabat of 
Rossini was very finely performed on Friday 
morning. Mario wasin beautiful voice, and sang 
the “ cujus animam” to perfection. Grisi was 
great as ever inthe “ inflammatus,’ which, with 
the chorus, has a truly imposing effect. To 
Mlle. de Meric fell the “fac ut portem.” which 
she sang exceedingly well, but somewhat timidly. 
The more this fine work is heard the more 
plentiful appear its beauties, and these are ably 
brought out by its performance under Mr. 
Costa. The overture to Euryanthe, the duet 
from Masaniello, with Massol and ‘lamberlik, 
“Qui s’degno” (Mozart) by Formes, Mario’s 
serenade from Don Pasquale, and the charming 
madrigal, “ down in a flowery vale,” by the 
chorus, were the principal pieces given, and were 
all exceedingly well performed. 

Philharmonic Concert.—The fifth was given on 
Monday. The instrumental performances con- 
sisted of the sinfonia in F, No. 8, Beethoven; 
Haydn’s quartet81, by Blagrove, Sainton, Hill,and 
Lucas; Mozart’s concerto in C minor, pianoforte 
and orchestra by Lindsay Sloper; MS. overture, 
J. H. Griesbach, The Tempest. The second part 
consisted wholly of Walpurgis’s night. ‘This 
was the first appearance of Mr. L. Sloper at these 
concerts, and his success.was of the best order; he 
introduced a cadenza of his own in the concerto, 
which was admirably executed, and the perform- 
ance was highly applauded. In purity of style 
and conscientiousness of treatment Mr. Sloper 
ranks veay high among our pianists. 

The Concerts of the Week have been too nume- 
rous and too clashing to enable us to discuss 
their individual merits, as in their goodness they 
deserves, we must present them as a pot pourri. : 
On Monday besides the Philharmonic, the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society gave the Creation; on. 
Tuesday, the Musical Union held their fourth 
assembly, at which the chief feature was the 
playing together of Ernst and T. Heller; on 
Wednesday, Sig. Briccialdi, a pianist of the 
Italian school, who, on his instrument may be 
called the analogue of Piatti in excellence and 
style, gave the first of a series of musical morn- 
ings. In the evening was the Wednesdey con- 
cert at Exeter Hall, at which Angri, the contralto, 
made her debit; and at Hanover-square, the 
Royal Society of Musicians performed the 
Messiah. The Sacred Harmonic Society per- 
formed the Israel in Egypt. To-day, Miss Bas- 
sano gives a concert at the Beethoven Rooms. 








THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—Great interest was excited by the 
production of Zhe Cutspaw, on Thursday even- 
ing, as was to be expected on the announcement 
of a new comedy by so distinguished awriter and 
dramatist as Mr. Jerrold, who has contributed 
to our stage some of the most successful dramas 
and comedies of the present day. But while the 
dramas have been remarkable tor the interest of 
the story, as well as the vigour of their language, 
the comedies have in general derived their success 
more from contrasted characters and brilliant 
dialogue, than from well constructed plots. Thus 
it has arisen, that while Black Eyed Susan and 
the Prisoner of War retain their popularity, the 
Bubbles of the Day, in spite of its overpowering 
wit and quaintuess of character, has not, we be- 
lieve, been performed since the season of its first 
production. Why an interesting story should 
be considered necessary for two but disregarded 
in five acts, is a problem which the autkor per- 
haps can solve, since his repeated recurrence to 





|conviction that it is a sound one. ‘The Cate- 
paw of the new comedy is a Mr. Snowball (Mr. 
| Keeley), a weak-minded nervous gentleman, 
j entirely under the influence of one Dr. Petgoose 
| (Mr. Wallack), and whose housekeeper, Rose- 
| mary (Mrs. Keeley), has a lover in the ranks, 
| Appleface (Mr. Buckstone) ; a young widow, 
| Mrs. Peachdown (Miss Reynolds), is Snowball’s 
| Opponent in a contested inheritance, and he 
| hesitates between chancery and marriage, as the 
better means of getting the money into his own 
}hands. From his indevision in this and the 
| various turns that are given by Rosemary intro- 
ducing Applefuce as a lawyer, who presumes to 
aspire to the lady’s hand, discarding altogether 
his own mistress, although she has “ bought him 
out with her savings,” and, by the tyrannous 
| influence of the physician exercised throughout, 
the piece, with a faint underplot of love between 
Snowball’s ward and a lawyer’s clerk, and the 
atfection of Appleface's Captain fur Mrs, Peach- 
down, the story is carried through the five 
acts ; not, however, with strong interest or by 
means of very comic situations, The merit of 
the piece is in its contrast of characters and the 
occasional brilliancy of the dialogue, which is 
written with great care ; and although at times 
overstrained, gives a liveliness to the comedy 
that brings it triumphantly to a conclusion. 
The acting was generally good. Mr. Wallack 
seemed puzzled with a part that is completely 
out of his line ; Mrs. Keeley and her husband, as 
usual, full of character and humour; Miss Rey- 
nolds, as the widow, with her love for the middle 
ages, lively and interesting ; and Mr. Buckstone 
as amusing as ever. Mr. Webster played and 
dressed admirably the part of a begging letter 
imposter, assuming three different characters, 
which were however of little use to the plot, and 
the irrelevant matter attached to which greatly 
weakened the conclusion of the piece, which, as 
a whole, is certainly inferior to its author’s 
previous productions. 

Adelphi.—A drama in two acts, called The 
White Sergeant, or The Buttermilk Volunteers, was 
produced here on Monday, and was well received. 
The materials of which it is constructed are not 
very new, and are not so arranged as to afford 
any sense of novelty from the manner in which 
they are used. A certain number of husbands 
leave their home for Militia drill and with the 
intention of passing themselves off in the town 
where they are quartered as bachelors, and en- 
joying themselves accordingly. In this they are 
disappointed by the arrival of their wives, who, 
at the instigation, and under the guidance of a 
French lady (Mme. Celeste), have followed them 
attired in military-looking riding habits. These 
ladies attract the attention of the real officers, 
whose wives, however, are on the alert, and the 
two sets of wives, ;mutually aiding each other, 
contrive to turn the laugh against the husbands, 
and general reconciliation is the result. There 
is nothing either very novel or ingenious in the 
way in which the denouement is brought about, 
and no great brilliancy in the language; the 
chief fun of the piece arising from an episode of 
humble loves, in which Misses Woolgar and 
Fitzwilliam, and Messrs. Wright and Munyard 
figure very amusingly. Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Messrs. Bedford and O. Smith have also parts 
in the piece, which is not, we think, calculated to 
endure as long as is common in the favourable 
atmosphere of the Adelphi. 

Strand.—A very amusing one-act farce, called 
Not to be Done, has been added to the attractions 
of this theatre; it is apparently by a young 
writer, and, although somewhat redundantly 
written, shows a keen perception of the ridiculous 
in its author. The subject is an assumed mar- 
riage by a gentleman, who looks upon himself as 
especially knowing, with a servant girl, for the 
purpose of winning a wager—the opponent in 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BEHAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





HOTES FROM NINEVEH, 


AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, 
AND SYRIA. 
By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, 
Minister of St, Saviour’s Church, Haverstock Hill. 


2 vols., 21s. bound. 


“ k of great merit—the remarks of a highly in- 
maenaae coe observer. The work is not less acceptable 
as a book of travel than it is valuable as an auxiliary to the 
archeology of the Holy Scriptures.’’—Standard, 


Il. 
MR. WARBURTOR’S 
“REGINALD HASTINGS.” 


An Historical Romance. 3 vols, 
Second Edition. 
“Asan historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes a first 
wrangler’s rank.’ —Literary Guzette. 
“Reginald is a nigher approach to Scott’s marvellous 
creations than we have read.’’—Critic. 


“ Without losing one jot of historical accuracy, the work 
abounds with all the startling wildness of romance.’?— 
Morning Herald. 

III, 


FRESTON TOWER; 


Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY, 


By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A., 
Author of “ The History of Margaret Catchpole,” &c. 


3 vols., with Six Illustrations. (Immediately. 
Iv. 
SIN AND SORROW. 
A Tale. 3 vols. 


“ A clever, eloquent, andinfinitely varied work of fiction, 
and may claim place with the works of rare and conspicuous 
talent that enlusire the British literature of the passing 
age.”’— Weekly Chronicle, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 








NOTICE ! 
FIRST AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED WORK 
ON CALIFORNIA. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo., 
WITH 23 DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 


ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA 
IN 1848-9, 
With the Author’s Experience at the Mines. 
By W. R. RYAN, Esq. 
“The fullest and most exact account of the new El Do- 


rado that has yet appeared. When one has once taken itup, 
it is impossible to lay it down.’’—Standard. 


Il. 
CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE., 
By H. C. SIRR, M.A., 
Late a Deputy Queen’s Advocate in the Island of Ceylon. 
2 vols. small 8vo,, Plates. 
“ Pall of interest, and very valuable,”—Sunday Times. 


3. TH : 
PM RIFLE RANGERS, 2 vols., Plates, 


4. COLONEL NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


2 vols., Plates, 


W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlboraugh-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 


ALISON’S EUROPE. 


I. 
On Ist of June will be Published, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


oF¥ 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION TO THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 


This Edition is elegantly printed in Demy Octavo, on 
superfine Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard Editions 
of the English Historians, and is embellished with Portraits : 
in 14 volumes, including a copious INDEX, price i0/. 10s., 
handsomely bound in cloth. 

*,* A limited number are printed on thick Paper, in 
Royal Octavo, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, 
price 21. 

** Mr. Alison may congratulate himsclf on having witnessed 
the publication of his great history, in an edition as superb 
as could be well contrived, with the united aid of the paper 
manufacturer, the engraver, andthe typographer. . . . . 
It is an edition honourable alike to the age, the work, the 
author, and the publishers.’”’—The Sun. 


Il, 
In 20 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 
THE 


SEVENTH EDITION OF 
SAME WORK, 


With a Copious INDEX, neatly bound in clcth, price 61. 

“ The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty of its 
appearance qualifies it for a place in the library of the most 
fastidious.”’— Times. 

“A better edition, suited for the public at large, could not 
haye been devised.’’— Sua. 


THE 


Ill. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
THE ATLAS 


TO 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


CONSTRUCTED AND ARRANGED 
Under the superintendence of Mx. ALison. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” and of the “ National Atlas.” 
In Demy 4to, to accompany the “ Library Edition,” and the 
early Editions of the History in demy 8vo, price 3/. 3s, 
in Crown 4to, uniform with the Seventh Edition of the 

History, 2. 12s. 6d. 

In Royal 4to, on thick Paper, to accompany the Royal Svo 

Library Edition of the History, 4/. 4s. 

Subscribers to the Liprary EpItron are respectfully re- 
commended to complete their Sets of the ATLAs before the 
Ist of July, as the issue in Parts will be then discontinued. 

The additional Maps introduced into this Edition may be 
had separately, to complete the First Edition, 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


The Third Edition, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
x * 


« A Selection of Maps is published as an ATLAs to 
illustrate the Epitome, price 7s. 





WORKS BY MR. ALISON. 
t 
ESSAYS POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. In Three Vols. 8vo, uniform with 
the Library Edition of ‘‘ Alison’s History of Europe.’’ Vol. 
I., price 15s,, is published. 
Il. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 


and their connection with Human Happiness. Two 
Vols. 8vo, price 30s. 
Ill. 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE 

OF MARLBOROUGH. With some account of his 
Cotemporaries. In 8yvo, price 18s-, with Map and Plans of 
Battles, &c. 


BLACKWOOD anpb 
Edinburgh and London. 


Wo. SONS, 





This day is published, in post Svo., cloth, 9s., 
TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A 


LEVANTINE FAMILY. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Adventures in the Lybian Desert,’? &c. 


Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Serics of 
Original Works. 


London: CuapMAn and HAty, 186, Strand, 





Just published, in fep. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


THE TARANTAS; 
TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS OF YOUNG RUSSIA, 
By COUNT SOLLOGUB. 
With Eight Illustrations, 
London: CHarman and HAut, 186, Strand, 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY, SANITARY REFORM, 
FIRESIDE STORIES, VALUABLE RECIPES, FAMILY 
SECRETS, COTTAGE GARDENING, &e. 
(THE FAMILY ECONOMIST contains valuable 


articles on the above subjects~written in a plain, vigo- 
rous style, It is one of the most entertaining and useful 
periodicals published. 

“There are few cheap periodicals which better deserve 
encouragement than this little work.’’--Morning Herald. 
“itis admirably a:iapted for distribution among the poor, 
and even the rich might learn a great deal from it!’’—Belle 
Assemblee. 

Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 


VOLUMES FOR ALL. 
(THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and 2,— 
1848-1849. As a present to a servant or poor neighbour, 
more useful or acceptable Volumes cannot be selected. 
Price Kighteen.pence, Boards; One Shilling, Paper 
Wrapper. Upwards of SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
COPIES of the bound Volumes of this work have been sold. 
OTTAGE COOKERY, BY ESTITER COPLEY, 
Author of “ Cottage Comforts,” &c, Re-printed from 
the “‘ Famity Economist,” Price One Suiiine. 
his is the best Cookery for Cottages ever published. 
Also by the Editors of the “ Family Economist,” 
A NEW SERIES OF CHILDRENS’ BOOKS, PRICE 
TWO-VPENCE EACH; 
PUBLISHED BEVERY OTHER MONTH. 
TORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 
NIGHTS. Nine numbers are already out. They are 
most delightful and instructive storics. The first Six num- 
bers form a Volume, price Ong SHILLING. 
Also by the same Editors, 
ANITATION : THE MEANS OF HEALTH, 
being the first of a New Series, called “Tue ELemen- 
TARY CATECHISMS FOR Home AND ScuooL.” Price Four 
PENCE. 





Groomsprince & Sons, Paternoster-Row, 
And all Booksellers. 


This day is Published, 
Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd., 
CENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH 
OF SCOTLAND. By HUGH MILLER. 

This Edition contains New Marrer to the extent of 
about ONE-THIRD the volume. 

“A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a re- 
markable man, who will infallibly be well known.”—Leigh 
Hunt. 

** Written in a style which I had begun to regard as one of 
the lost arts.””—Hacerpt Letter from the late Baron Hume. 

“A very pleasing and interesting book. The style has a 
purity and elegance which reminds one of Irving, or of Ir- 
ving’s Master—Goldsmith.”’—Spectator. 





By the same Author, 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; or, THE 
ASTEROLEPSIS OF STROMNESS. Second Thousand, 
7s. 6d. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
ITS PEOPLE. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, 
Walks in an old Field. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Jounstone & Hunter, Edinburgh and London. 


New 





Just published, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 
TCHES OF INDIA: 
By H. Moses, Esq., M.D, 
In foolseap, Svo., cloth lettered, sz, ; handsomely 
___ gilt, 3a. Gd., 
EMMA CLIFFORD, or? 'xur anp Fatse 


Proression, By EK, J. Standish, 


SKE 


London ; Simrkin, MARSHALL, & Co., 














and all Bookseliers- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











NEW WORK. 


P AST, 
Two Vols., post 8vo, price 18s. 
London: SrmpKin & MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, 
(CLARENDON, a Tale, by Witt1am Dopswortu. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. boards, 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, & Co. 





This day, Post Octavo, 83. 6d. 
UVERGNE, PIEDMONT, AND SAVOY. A 
Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Author of “ History of the Royal Society.” 
Uniformly with the above, 7s. 6d. 
GAZPACHO; OR, SUMMER MONTHS IN 
SPAIN. By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 





| HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


A GRAND CLASSICAL MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Will take place ou MONDAY MORNING, May 13th 
Selected from the following Authors;— 
Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, Gluck 
Cimarosa, Beethoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, and’ 

Mendelssohn ; 
And embracing many highly interesting Novelties, 
On this occasion will appear :— 

Mme. Sontag, Miss Catherine Hayes, Mme. Giuliani 
___ Malle. Ida Bertrand, and Malle. Parodi, 
Signori Calzolari, Sims Reeves, and Baucarde, Coletti 
Belletti, Lorenzo, F. Lablache, M. Muller, ; 

and Signor Lablache, 
Supported gby all the Instrumental and Choral 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
COMBINING THE TALENTS OF 
Madame SONTAG, Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
Signori BAUCARDE, 
CALZOLARI, SIMS REEVES, COLETTI, 
BELLETTI, F. LABLACHE, and LABLACHE, 
Mesdlles. CARLOLTI GRISI, 
AMALIA FERRARIS, MARIE TAGLIONI, 


| 
} 
! 
| ‘ 
| 


i.ND 
M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 

| WILL TAKE PLACE 

| ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY, I6th, 1850, 


When will be performed 
For the LAST TIME this Season (in consequence of the 





WAR IN HUNGARY. 
Just out, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s., 
With Portraits of Kossuth and General Klapka, and a 
Map of the Austrian Empire. fi 
MEMOIRS of the WAR of INDEPENDENCE 
IN HUNGARY. By GENERAL KLAPKA, late 
Secretary at War of the Hungarian Commonwealth, and 
Commandant of the fortress of Komorn, 
London: CHarLes Gitpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. Dublin: J. B, GinpPin. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in post Svo., price 10s. 6d., 
MONTH at CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
ALBERT SMITH. With Illustrations, from Original 
Sketches on Steel and Wood. i A 

“Graphic sketches, remarkable for their reality and] for the 
simple force with which they bring the things themselves 

beforezus.”— Weekly Chronicle. i an , 
“In the object he has avowed—that of giving a clear notion 
of Constantinople—Mr. Albert Smith has been eminently suc- 





cesstul. it is a book that will amuse many a circle at home,” | 


Davip Bove, Fleet-street . 





NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH. 
ust ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s., 


LFONARD LINDSAY ; or, the Story of a Bucca- | 


neer. By ANGUS B. REACH. 


““We recommend ‘ Leonard Lindsay’ to the best notice of | 


the public, in the confidence that they will find our praise 
most fully deserved.”—Weekly Chronicle. _ ; : 

“In producing a rapid, brilliant, exciting fseries of fierce 
adventures and breathless escapes, Mr. Keach has been suc- 
cessful. His novel is more than ordinarily clever and read- 
able.”—Athenaum. 


DAavip BoavgE, Fleet-street. 


“NEW WORK ON THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo., price 21s., 


"THE FOURTH ESTATE. A HISTORY of 

NEWSPAPERS and of the LIBERTY of the PRESS 
By F, KNIGHT HUNT. ; 

“Mr. Hunt's book will be peculiarly acceptable to the 
public. It is written in a pleasant style—is full of important 
‘acts and amusing anecdotes.” — Economist. 

“lwo interesting and suggestive volumes upon a most com- 
prehensive tope. Mr. Hunt has gone through a laborious 
task with much judicious tact. ‘The work abounds in apt 

illustration and well-told anecdote.”’—Weelly Dispatch. 
Davip Bocuse, Fleet-street. 











Just published, fep., Svo., 6s., 
LINCOLN’S INN; its Ancient and Modern 
Buildings, with an Account of the Library. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN SPILSBURY, Librarian, 
WixuiaM PickeRinoG, 177, Piccadilly. 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 

Just published, 8vo., Ls., 
AN EXPOSTULATORY LETTER to the 
= Right Rev. R. WISEMAN, D.D., &c., &c., &c., on 
the Interpolated Curse in the Vatican Septuagint,—Deut. 

vii. 23. 
os EDWARD WILLIAM GRINFIELD, M.A,, 
Editor of the “ Hellenistic Greek Testament.” 
Also, by the same, 
Just published, 8vo., 5s., 


An APOLOGY for the SEPTUAGINT; in which its, 
claims to Biblical and Canonical Authority are briefly Stated | 


nd Vindicated. : ; 
“ WILLAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES (the double 
volumes Is. 6d.) IRVING’S WORKS will be com 
pletely published in the course of the present and succeed~ 
ing month. 
TRAVELLER are ready this day. MAHOMET AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS, and the LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, 
were published in April, The SIEGE OF GRANADA 
will appear next week ; COLUMBUS and the remaining 
works immediately afterwards. As there are various cheap 
editions in the couse of publication, attention is invited to 
these, which are much the best printed. 

Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden, 
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ediate production of the Grand Opera ‘‘ LA TEM- 
| PESTA,” and other subsequent novelties}, Rossini’s Opera, 


IL BARBIERE di SIVIGLIA. 


Rosina ...seeeeeeeseeeee MANDAME SONTAG. 
Il Conte d’Almaviva...... Signor CALZOLARI, 
Figaro ....se.ssesececeee Signor BELLETTI, 
Basilio 14.0 cccccccceccce Signor F. LABLACHE, 


resources of the Theatre. 
The whole under the direction of Mr. Balfe. 
Amongst other Novelties, Madame SONTAG wil 
have the honour to sing the 
SWISS AIRS BY ECKERT 
(Composed expressly for her, and sung with the most 
enthusiastic success at the Concerts of the Grand 
Conservatoire of Paris), 

The grand scena from “ Oberon,” the ballad of 
“ Home, sweet Home,” and (by general desire) 
the celebrated hymn, ‘ Hear my Prayer” (with full 

chorus), by Mendelssohn. 
ar Miss HAYES 
will sing the admired Irish ballad “Kathleen 

Mavourneen,” and in other favourite pieces. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES 
the celebrated “ War Song” from Purcell’s “King 
Arthur.” 
Favourite pieces by 
Signori BAUCARDE and CALZOLARI. 
The admired “ Duo” by 
Signori LABLACHE and F. LABLACHE, 


Bartolo.....ese+e.ee000++ Signor LABLACHE. 

In the Lesson Scene, Madame SONTAG will sing 
RODE’S CELEBRATED VARIATIONS. 
After which, the highly successful New and Original 
GRAND PAS DE TROIS, 

By M. PAUL TAGLIONI, the 
Music by Signor Puent, entitled 


LES GRACES. 
Euphrosyne . . Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Thalia. . . . Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI, 
Eglaia . . + Madlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 





To be followed by Selections from ROSSINI’s celcbrated 


| 

| 

Opera, GUGLIELMO TELL From “ I due Barone” of Cimarosa. 
i ai : There will also be presented, 

| Arnoldo. + Signor BAUCARDE, Grand Selection from the celebrated Mass 


Guglielmo Tell . » Signor COLETTI, 
AND 
. Signor ROMANI. 
After which the admired 
| PAS STYRIEN, 
| Madile, CARLOTTA GRISI and M. P. TAGLIONI. 
With other Entertainmenis, in which 
Miss CATHERINE HAYES and Mr. SIMS REEVES 
| will appear. 
| To conclude with the LAST SCENE of the admired 
“ICE BALLET,” by M, PAUL TAGLIONI, 
LES PLAISIRS DE LVHIVER; 
| Ov LES PATINEURS, 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
| the Box-office of the Theatre. 


Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past 
Seven o'clock. 


in C, “Gloria,” “ Qui tollis,’’. “ Quo- 
niam,” Mesd. Sontag, Parodi, Giuliani, 
Hayes, Ida Bertrand ; Signori Baucarde, 
Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Belletti, Coletti, 
F. Lablache, Lablache, and full chorus. Beethoven. 

Sestetto con Coro, with the Incidental 
Dance Music (celebrated Polonaise), 
Malles. Parodi, Giuliani; Signori Cal- 
zolari, Belletti, Coletti, Lablache, and 
Chorus, “Ah! godan lor felicitade” 
(Faust) 

Scene from Armida, assisted by Mdlles. 
Parodi, Giuliani, C. Hayes, Ida Bertrand, 
Grimaldi, Malpasuta; SignoriBaucarde, 
Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Coletti, Belletti, 
F. Lablache, Lablache, and Chorus. 

| The whole to conclude with the celebrated 

| ——~— | Finale to the First Act of La Vestale, Mesd. 

| Giuliani, Hayes, Ida Bertrand, and Pa- 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, rodi; Signori Calzolari, Sims Reeves, 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. Baucarde, Coletti, Belletti, Lorenzo, F. 


(THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY Lablache, M. Muller, Lablache, and full . 


C ntini. 
is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’clock till Chorus. po 
Seven) One Shilling—Catalogue One Shilling. TRIO FOR THREE BASSES, 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A,, See. Signori Coletti, Belletti, and Lablache: 
TRIO FOR THREE SOPRANOS, 
Mesdlles. Sontag, Catherine Hayes, and Parodi; 
TRIO FOR THREE TENORS, 
Signori Calzolari, Baucarde, and Reeves. 


| Walter 


' 


Gluck. 











SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EASI, 
from Nine till Dusk. “ 
Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 











ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—POSTPONE- 

MENT of the DINNER.—The celebration <. - 
Majesty’s Birthday having been fixed by Ministers i EB “ 
nesday, the 15th inst., the ANNIVERSARY DIN pe 
the Royal Literary Fund has been POSTPON 
FRIDAY, the 17th iast., for which day the tickets 
issued will be available. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


| 
THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 


is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James’s OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Se F 
Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 73, Great Russell-street, May 9, 1850. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. —————o— 








"THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHI- 
BITION of MODERN ARI, Portland Gallery, No. 316, 
Regent street, (Opposite the Polytechnic Institution). 
The Exhibition of the above Association is NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till dusk. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. Single 
| Season ‘Tickets 5s. i af 
| BELL SMITH, Hon, Sec. 


[ JTERARY.—A Gentleman of varied _ 
4 and extensive acquirements, familiar with all a ret 
pal Languages of Europe and the East, and rae othet 
Literature, wishes to be connected with a Review, 
Periodical, either as Editor or Contributor. _. Office, 5, 
Address, F, E., Esq., Southee’s Advertising J 
Flect-street. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, Mademoiselle 
VERA, Herr FORMES, Monsieur MASSOL, Signor 
MARALTI, and Signor TAMBFRLIK. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 14th, A 
COMBINED ENTERTAINMENT will be given, 
consisting of the First Act of Bellini’s Opera, 


NOR M A, 


and the whole of Weber’s Dramatic Opera of 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 


the whole supported by 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Madlle, COTTI, Madlle. VERA, 
Mons. MASSOL, Signor ENRICO MARALTI, 
Signor LUIGI MEI, Signor GREGORIO, 
Herr DERING, SignorROMMI, Signor SOLDI, 
Herr FORMES, and Signor TAMBERLIK. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 


A Granp Extra Nieut will take place on THURSDAY 
NEXT, May 16, on which occasion will be Performed, tor 
the Fourth Time this Season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 


LES HUGUENOTS. 
The Principal Characters by 


Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Madlle. COTTI, Madlle. de MERIC, 
Signor LAVIA, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 


Mons. MASSOL, 
Signor POLONINI, 
Signor SOLDI, 
Herr FORMES, 


Signor LUIGI MEI, 

Signor ROMMI, 

Signor TALAMO, 
and Signor MARIO. 


First Appearance of 


SIGNOR RONCONI 
On SATURDAY NEXT, May 18th, will be produced for 
the First Time at the Royal Italian Opera, a Grand 
Opera founded on Verp1’s Opera, 
NABUCODONOS OR, 
The Principal Characters by Signor RONCONI, (his First 
Appearance this Season) Madame CASTELLAN, Madlile. 
VERA, Signor TAGLIAFICO and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
COMPOSER, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSIC, AND CONDUCTOR, 
r, COS ° 
The doors will be opened at half-past seven, aud the per- 
formauces commence at Eight o’clock;precisely. 


MORNING CONCERT. 

THE SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT of 
the Season will take place on FRIDAY, MAY 24, which 
will be supported by every Artiste on the Establishment, 
the Grand Orchestra, and Full Chorus. 

Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
Prices Or ADMISSION :— 

Boxes, £1. 11s, 6d.; 2. 2s. 0d.; €2. 12s, 6d.; and 
£3 38.0d. Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d. Pit, 5s, Amphi- 

theatre Stalls, 2s. Amphitheatre, 2s. 

The Concert will commence at Two o’clock precisely. 

Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be hada 
the Box-office of the Theatre, corner of Bow Street aud Hart 
Street, Covent Garden, which is open from 10 till 5; and at 
the principal Libraries. 








DIORAMA. 


[NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 
—A GIGANTIC MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRA: 
TING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly- 
interesting journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accom- 
panied by descriptive detail, and appropriate Music, is now 
OPEN DAILY, at half-past 2 and 8 o’clock.——Ad mission, 
1s.; Stalls, 25 6d.—Doors open at 2 and half-past 7 o’clock. 
—Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the Gallery. 








Paris EXCURSION. Parties coming to 
London by the Cheap EXCURSION TRAINS on 
Saturday the 18th instant, can proceed on to Paris by 
—" EXCURSION, which is the cheapest and best 
To Paris and back, first class ...........+0.3 3 0 
do. do. second class............ 210 0 
do, do. first class, with Hotel acco- 
modation for a week coccccccccse 5 0 0 
The 0. _ do. second-class ditto........4 0 0 
above includes Passports, thus saving each person 5s. 
expence, Mr. Crisp’s experience (this being his tenth ex- 
cursion to Paris) necessarily gives him great advantage 
pd all others, Full particulars at Crisp’s Excursion 
jr sad 51, Bedford-street, Strand, and for the convenience 
ty l—, at Hammond’s Advertisement Office, 27, 





Te 7. mr 
Me SEUM of MEDILZVAL ARCHITECTURE 
~~ —The celebrated_ Museum of Gothic Architecture and 
Sculpture of the late Lewis N. Cottingham, Esq., F.S.A., in 
Waterloo-bridge-road, Lambeth.—Messrs. Christie. and Manson 
respectfully give notice, that, in consequence of the removal 
f Mr. N. J. Cottingham’s offices, &c., they are directed to 
offer for private SALE the entire of the verv valuable and 
unique MUSEUM of GOIHIC ARCHITECTURE and 
SCULPTURE, and Medieval Architectural Decorations, 
Furniture, &c., formed at a vast expense and with acute judg- 
ment and taste by that eminent architect, Lewis N. Cotting- 
ham, Esq., F.S.A., deceased. This highly interesting aud 
important collection forms a complete practical illustration to 
the study of English architecture, ecclesiastical and domestic, 
trom the time of tle Norman invasion to the close of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, consisting of original specimens, models, 
and casts, from the most periect examples of each epoch and 
style, arranged in extensive suites of apartments of appropriate 
character. Among the more prominent works may be men- 
tioned some exceedingly fine carved oak and other ceilings, an 
early oak roof, from an ancient hall, full-size copies of nine 
ancient altar tombs, with recumbent effigies, and a magnificent 
collection ot upwards of 60 figures ot the various Saints, &c., 
of the highest style of art of the 14th century; with several 
rich chimney-pieces, screens, reliquaries, buffets, &c., and a 
vast assemblage of most valuable oak and other carving, pan 
neliing, fittings, and furniture. The Museum will be sold. 
entire, wi-h or without the capital and extensive range of 
premises in the Waterloo-bridge-road, (leasehold, f6r a_ long 
term,) which were erected by the late Mr. Cottingham. Cards 
to view, between the hours of 12 and 5, and further particulars 
may_ be obtained of Messrs. Christie and Manson, King-street, 
St. James’s-square- 








(jODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

~ is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant per- 
tume and delightiul cosinetic. It will completely remove ‘lan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 
qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
scurt, &c., clear it trom every humour, pimple, or eruption; 
and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price Ys- Qd., 
with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








EDP. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs, each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). . 





HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriaticns and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP," for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“*PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children's heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 
‘ by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s, Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositivns, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 





URE of STAMMERING without SURGICAL 

OPERATION or the use of MEDICINE, Mr. HUNT 
may be consulted at 224, Regent-street, until the end of June, 
and for the three following months attends Pupils at Swanage, 
Dorset, one of the healthiest and most pleasant watering places 
in the south of England. ‘The Royal Victoria Hotel attords 
economical accommodation of a very superior description, and 
commands a good view ot the Isle of Wight, trom which it is 
distant sixteen miles, 





Sale by Auction. 


VERY SELECT LIBRARY, IN FINE CONDITION; VASI’s 
LARGE VIEW OF ROME, FRAMED; HANDSOME 
BOOK-CASE, WITH PLATE-GLASS DOORS. 


PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 

Property, will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, 
Piccadilly, on ‘Thursday, May 16th, and two following days, 
the very SELECL’ LIBRARY of a Gentleman removed from 
the country, consisting of best editions of the separate and 
collected works of Standard Authors im the English, French, 
and Italian Languages; many on large paper, and all in the 
finest condition, mostly in handsomejbindings. May be viewed 
two days before ,the sale. Catalogues will be sent on ap. 
plication. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Superial Life Insurance Company. 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
‘Tuomas; NEWMAN towr, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

THE THIRD DECENNIAL and second quinquennial appropria- 
tion of Profits will be made in the year 1851, and Policies effected 
during the current year will be included in the quinquennial 
division of 80 per cent, of the whole Profits. 

SECURITY.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the 
liability under every Policy, yalued separately, this Company 
affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, exceeding in amount 
100 per cent. of the gross value of all its liabilities, at a charge of 
less than 3 per cent. o2 the Premiums received during the last 
quinquennial period. oe 

‘THE Prorits added to many of the oldest Policies are suff. 
cient to extinguish all the future Premiums, 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement may 
remain on credit, by which 1,5001. may be insured on payment of 
a Premium for 1,0001. 

ISURANCES without participation in Profits are granted at 
reduced premiums. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall Mall, or of the 


Agents in Tuwn and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 











NION ASSURANCE OFFICE 
(rene. LIFE ANNUITIES), Cornhill and Baker-street, 
London ; College-green, Dublin; and tsplanade, Hamburgh. 


Instituted A.D. 1714. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Ese., DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. 


The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and 
with the exception of a reserve of 20,0007. (to accumulate to- 
wards the next Bonus in 1855) is payable upon and with the 
sum insured. 

Ihe following will show the annual amount of Bonus on 
Policies for 1,0001., effected in Great B ritain, according to the 
ages of the lives when assured :— 

Amount of Pre- 


Age when mium received Bonus for 
oO 


‘olicy in the last the same 
effected. Seven Years. time. 

s. d, £ { Being about70 per cent. 

20 152 10 10 105 on such amount of 
Premium. 

25 168 5 10 105 { Being 60 per cent. do. 
30 186 19 2 105 = Being 55 per vent. do. 
35 209 8 4 105 Beimg 50 per cent, do. 
40 237 4 2 105 Being 45 per cent. do. 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, including the rent 
of houses, and profits returned on septennial insurances. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 81st De- 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 





{ 
| Sum added | Sum added 














Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured. Assured, 1841. 184 Death. 
#s.d és. d. és. d. 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 787 10 © | 6470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 @ @ 787 10 6 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 100 0 @ 787 10 0 5887 10 6 
6,000 6 years - * 675 0 0 5675 0 0 
5,000 4 years wo 0 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 © | 5225 9 @ 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the tirst five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Kes:- 
dent Director, No. 6, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 











MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


I. 

PICTURES OF NUREMBURG 
AND RAMBLES IN THE 
HILLS AND VALLEYS OF 
FRANCONIA. 

By H. J, WHITLING, Esa. 
2 vols, post 8vo, with Engravings. 
Il, 
THE INITIALS. 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
KENT. 


Bythe Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., 


Author of “The Life Book of a Labourer,’’ “ Closing 
Scenes,’? &c. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


IV. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S 
ANTONINA. 
3 vols. 
a 
MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF 
ORLEANS TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


By Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR, 


Author of “ Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,’’ 
“ Manual of Ancient and Modern History,’’ &c. 
3 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 42s. 


vi. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW 


ROMANCE. 
“THE WAYS OF THE HOUR.” 3 vols. 
vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS, GHOSTS, &c 
By AUGUSTINE CALMET. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rey. H, CHRIST- 
MAS, M.A. 2vols, small 8vo, 21s. 


Vill. 
HERMAN MELVILLE’'S NEW 
ROMANCE Of THE SEA. 


“WHITE JACKET; or, THE WORLD ON BOARD 
A MAN OF WAR.” 


2 vols, post Svo, 21s. 
Ix. 


THE (CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


By the Author of “ Hochelaga.’’ Second Edition. 2 vols, 
#vo, Portraits, 28s. 


X. 

THE MARTYRS of CARTHAGE. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF OLD, 

By Mrs. WEBB. Author of “ Naomi.” 2 vols, foolscap, 12s. 


XI. 
THE EXPEDITION TO THE 
DEAD SEA and the JORDAN. 


By CAPTAIN LYNCH, U.S.N, 


(Commander of the Expedition.) Second Edition. Royal 
8vo, with Maps and Plates, 2!s- 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


: NEW WORKS. 


Just ready. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Editicn, in Twelve Monthly 
Parts, price 5s, each, from June 1, 1850. 


II. 

Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of PHYSICAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEO. 
GRAPHY : forming a complete General Gazetteer. 8vo, 


Ill. 

Dr. GEORGE MOORE on HEALTH, 
DISEASE, and REMEDY, in relation to the BLOOD. 
Post 8vo. 7s, Gd. [On Friday next. 


The EARL'S DAUGHTER. By the 


Authoress of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ “ Gertrude,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 


v. 
LETTERS ON HAPPINESS. By 
the Authoress of /°“ Letters to my Unknown Friends.’ 
Feap. 8vo vi 
GOD and MAN. By the Rev. RO- 
BERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Author of “ The Chris- 
tian Life,” &c. 8vo. Vil. 
DISCOURSES addressed to MIXED 
CONGREGATIONS. By JOHN H. NEWMAN, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 


VIII, 
Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE’S PA- 
THOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
DISEASES of the JOINTS. New Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d 


[Next week. 
Just published. 
The VIRGIN WIDOW: a Play. By 


HENRY TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Statesman.” Feap. 
Svo. fis. xX. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. 
SOUTHEY, M.A. Vol. IV.with Portrait and ;Landscape. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. XBs0 ; 

Mr. HENRY ROGER’S ESSAYS 
selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


xIt. 

The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols. 
I. and II. 8vo. 28s. XII. 

Col. MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY 
of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT 
GREECE, 3vols. 8vo. 36s. 

XIV. 

MODERN STATE TRIALS. 
REVISED and ILLUSTRATED with ESSAYS and 
NOTES. By W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq., M.A., Re- 
corder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


xv 
The STATISTICAL COMPANION 

for 1850. By T. C. BANFIELD and C. R. WELD, New 

Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. $s. 


XVI. 

Col. CHESNEY’S EXPEDITION to 
SURVEY the EUPHRATES and TIGRIS. With Plates 
and Woodeuts. Vols. I. and II. royal 8vo, Map, 63s.— 
Atlas of Charts, &c. 31s, 6d. 


XVII. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GARDENING. New Edition (1850), corrected and im- 
proved by Mrs. LOUDON; with 1,000 Woodeuts. 8vo. 50s. 
*,* Also in 10 Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. Part I. ready, 


XVII. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Port V. 4to. price 2s. 

XIX. 

Lady CHARLOTTE GUESTS 
Edition of the MABINOGION: with Translations, &c, 
3 vols. royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and Facsimiles, 3/.; calf, 
31. 12s.: or in 7 Parts, 22. 16s. sewed. 

xx. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETI- 
CAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 1(s. 6d.; morocco, 21s. 


Dr. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


1. 


FIVE YEARS’ SPORTING ADVENTUuRRs 
in the FORESTS and DESERTS of the FAR INTERIOR 
of SOUTH AFRICA. By ROUALEYN GORDON 
CUMMING, Esq. Woodcuts. 2-vols., post 8yo. : 

“OF all the adventurous, sporting, exploring, ” 
travellers (whether Dutch oe Poglsh) me 4 pit 
into the interior of Southern Africa, none can compete with 
the now celebrated Mr. Cumming. * * * It is said he has 
penmiented many tundred st > beyond the highest poigt 
reached by any white man.”—Lieut, Napier’ 

SouTn Arnica. : “ — 
2 


CHRISTIANITY in CEYLON. _ Its introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, 
and American Missions, with an Historical View of the 
Brahminical and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir JAMES 
EMERSON TENNENT. With Illustrations. yo, 


3. 
LIFE of ROBERT PLUMER WARD, 8m, 


With Selections from his Political and Literary Cor 
dence, Diaries, and Unpublished Remains. By the Hon. 
EDMUND PHIPPS. Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, 


4. 


A HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN 
in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By JOSEPH 
MARRYAT, Esq. Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, ro. 


5. 


NOW READY. 


HANDBOOK of LONDON; Past and Present, 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F,S.A. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, wir AN INDEX OF Names. One 
Volume. Post 8vo.® 16s. 

“To this ‘Handbook for London’ the praise of being most 
instructive as well as entertaining cannot be denied.” 
Quarterly Review. 

“ We can conceive no companion more welcome to an e 
lightened foreigner visiting the metropolis than Mr. Cuning 
ham.”—The Times. 

“A work useful in purpose and national in character,”= 
Morning Chronicle. 

6. 


SERMONS on the NEW BIRTH of MAN'S 
NATURE, By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
8vo. 83. 

7. 


LIVES of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. PENROSE, 
K.C.B., and Captain JAMES TREVENEN. By thet 
Nephew, Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A. Portraits, Sy. 
10s. 6d. 

8. 


NINEVEH and its REMAINS. With an Account 
of the Yezedis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By 
AUSTEN H. LAYARD, D.C.L, 4th Edition, Plates and 
Woodcuts. 2vols-, 8vo. 36s. 

“ We have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well asouw 
Parrys, Franklins, Backs and Rosses, but we question whether 
a more enlightened or a more enterprising traveller than Mr. 
Layard is to be met with in the annals of our modern 
history.” —Times. 9 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG 
LAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Mansfield. By LORD CAMPBELL, 2 vols., 8v0. 3% 


10. 
TRAVELS in TURKEY: Being Journies mate 
to examine into the present state of that Country. By 
CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Esq, 2 vols., 8v0. 23s. 


11. 
HORACE: a New Eprrron, beautifully peel 


and illustrated by Engravings of Coins, Gems, Bas- 
Statues, &c. Edited by DEAN MILMAN. With 300 
Vignettes, Crown 8vo. 

“It is the highest praise to say, that the designs, throusl- 
out, add to the pleasure with which Horace is . Ma 
of them carry us back to the very portrattures from 
the old poets drew their inspirations.” —Classical Museum. 
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